





18 hole luggage 
hyWils^ 


Now you can look as good'^as the game you play. 
(Maybe even better.) 

Why strive to ploy o better golf game, artd then go oroond looking 
like a duffer? Get yourself some 1 8-hole luggage by Wilson. 

Beautifully detailed golf bogs in every imaginable material. From 
lightweight, smort looking vinyls to handsome new water buffalo 
hide. And all are designed to carry oil the comforts, as well as all 
the clubs. Even if you're o beginner, it's a big help to look like you 
know what you're doing. Select from the huge Wilson line of 1 8-hole 
luggage wherever fine sportirsg goods ore sold. And help keep 
America’s fairways beautiful. 


PLAY TO WIN WITH 




Now find the man who sold you the insurance 


When part of your world crashes down around you. 
you need help fast. Unless your insurance agent 
goes into action as soon as he hears from you. 
your insurance isn’t giving you the protection you 
expected. 

That’s the way an independent agent looks at it. 


He owes allegiance to no one company, serves the 
interests of his customers first, makes sure you 
get help when you need it. 

Look for this symbol when you want insurance 
for your home, car. or business. Only a profes- 
sional. independent insurance agent can display it. 


For service beyond 



the call of duty 




Why does the“in crowd ’’go all out for 

The Round Tire? 



Because 
it rolls 
at least 
3,000 
miles 
further! 


Great performance is music to the cars 
of people in the know. That explains 
the great enthusiasm for the Atlas 
PLYCRON*— The Round Tire. 

You see, The Round Tire is made 
in a mold that’s precisely engraved to 
within 3 1000 of an inch of perfect 
round. Other molds can be out of 
round as much as 30/1000 of an inch. 

This near-perfect roundness is one 
of the many reasons why an Atlas 
PLYCRON Tire rolls more smoot lily. 


wears more evenly. 

FOUR ACTUAL PLIES.The Round Tire 
has 4-ply construction for greater 
strength plus many other marks of 
quality— a unique tread design which 
puts more rubber on the road— longer- 
wearing tough rubber compounds. 
These are just a few of the many ex- 
amples of the care that goes into build- 
ing The Round Tire. 

SAFETY TESTED. You’ll be glad to 
know The Round Tire is also safety 


tested in 54 different ways. In addi- 
tion, road tests were conducted on 
complete sets of tires from various 
manufacturers’ production for 1967 
cars and were promptly run under 
identical conditions by an independ- 
ent test fleet. These tests showed you 
can expect 3,000 more miles from The 
Round Tire than from tires tiiat come 
on most new cars. 

Why not get your extra miles with 
The Round Tire! 


ATLAS PLYCRON 


Sold at over 50,000 leading service stations 
Atlas Tires • Batteries • Accessories 
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Next week 

THE LAST FOUR teams in ihe 
NCAA busLeiball champion- 
ships mosc on 10 pta> ih« linal 
round in LoiiissiHc. Reports 
from (he restonal ('lie games 
and Frank Oeford's seicciions. 

KtLLY AND THE REST of Ihc 
caravan oC iniernaiional skiers 
(ravel nevi lo Vail. Colo, lo 
participate in (he second of 
three weekends of U.S. com- 
peiirion. Dan Jenkins observc*s. 

REAL FOOTSALL. the world’s 
most popular game, is going 
big-time in (he U.S. Marlin 
kane writes about the soccer 
revolution and the millionaiics 
belting on the sport's success. 


1 RMlSSKtN ts SIRICTLY rROKItmO. 
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LETTER EROM THE PUBLISHER 


"It was like stepping back into the past, 
when falconry was an otHcial sport in 
ihelmpcriaH- mperor'scourl. The scene 
made me want to take up falconry as a 
hobbs. until I realized that it is really 
a complete way of life.” So says Jer- 
rold Schecter, Time Inc. Tokyo Bureau 
Chief, in describing the story behind the 
poignant story {punv 4H) on which he 
collaborated with Photographer T. Ta- 
numa and Reporter-Interpreter S. 
Chang. The work of these three jour- 
nalists is not neW’ to our pages. They 
have reported on golf's international 
tournament, the Canada Cup. and on 



SCHECTER *Nt> TANUMA 


the first "Inji 200“ auto race for Indian- 
apolis cars. staged on a track at the foot 
of Mount Fuji. Most recently they went 
on a winter boar hunt that involved 
"two cold weekends but no hoar and 
no story." All three also made impor- 
tant contributions to our pri/ewinning 
coverage of the 1964 Tokyo Olympics. 
But theirscveral trips to Manuiro-gawa 
to visit Asaji Kutsuzawa and his mag- 
nificent hawk eagle. Fubuki. were par- 
ticularly memorable. 

"It was not the first time that wc 
have worked w ith birds of prey." says 
Schecter. "Not long ago we had to line 
up KOO assorted hostesses for a picture 
in Tokyo's huge Mikado Night Club. 
Tanuma somehow managed to trap all 
the fluttering wings in one frame. Wc 


have also had the pleasure of going 
after a ‘bird of paradise'- Ratna Sari 
Dewi. the beautiful wife of Indo- 
nesia’s Sukarno." 

Fubuki. the real live falcon, proved 
to be a bird of a dilTereni feather. It 
was an overnight train trip to Mamuro- 
gawa. 210 miles north of Tokyo. "The 
village could be a relic of feudal times." 
says Schecter. "except for the TV aeri- 
als that stick up from the thatch-roofed 
farmhouscs.''Thethrcejournalistssoon 
found themselves on bambixi snow- 
shoes. trying desperately to keep up 
with Kiitsuzawa. who is 71. "He 
seemed to sail through the snow as if he 
were puddling a canoe." Schecter re- 
calls. "Wc just stumbled along behind 
in the belly-deep snow." It was so cold 
that Tanuma's film cracked and he 
finally took to warming it up under his 
hurainakU the traditional wot>lcn belly 
band worn by Japanese men in winter. 

Tanuma was far more fascinated by 
Fubuki’s personality than by the actual 
hunting. His biggest problem was get- 
ting Fubuki and Kutsuzawa's other fal- 
cons to accept his presence. During one 
training session inside Kutsuzawa’s 
"Falconry Institute." Tanuma's flash- 
bulbs completely fiusicrcd the young 
falcons and they refused to perform. 

Schecter. who first visited the Far 
Fast in 1V55 with the Navy and later 
returned to work as a correspondent in 
Hong Kong before going to Tokyo, 
found the falcons “exciting but awe- 
some." He explains; "Although 1 
watched them closely. I felt completely 
unable to come to terms with them. 
But just to step into the life of the old 
falconer for a while, to see his patience 
and skill with one of nature's wildest 
creatures, was enough," For Schecter's 
son Steven, w ho is 10. it was ancspccial- 
ly rewarding experience. "Slcvo" and 
Kunio, the old falconer’s grandson, 
fast became friends. While their elders 
worked, they picked wild chestnuts to- 
gether. and Kunio gave Stevo lessons 
in falconry and judo. 
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A man in Brownsville, Texas 

let Hertz put him in the dentist’s seat. 


A guy arrived at the Hertz coun- 
ter in Brownsville, Texas to pick up his 
car. And he was accompanied by a howl- 
ing toothache. 

So we not only rented him the 
driver’s seat; wc slapped him into the 
dentist’s seat as well. 


Our man in Brownsville set up 
an emergency appointment w’lth his den- 
tist, got into his own car, and led the way. 

No, our business isn’t first-aid. It’s 
renting cars. But if first-aid will help satisfy 
a customer, we’ll do that, loo. 

When you’re number one in rent 



a cars and have a competitor who’s out to 
make you number two, you don’t think 
about where to draw the line. 

You think about how to go be- 
yond it. 

It’s the underdog that’s keeping 
the top dog on top. 


Hertz rents Fords and other good cars. 




Coats you wear in the rain meant to l>e seen in any weather. People notice these things, 

are called raincoats. we put a lot of styling into them. They see how well our Main- 

But coats you wear in the For iastance. we made the coats fit. 
rain and the sun and the fog (as Es.sex on the short side. And They see all the little details 

well as the cool and the waim) we gave it our exclusive plaid that go into them, 

are much more. lining. Aiifl then y{)U begin to .see 

That’s why wc call them We made the Lancer double- something,too. Youseewhy they 
Maincoats.* breasted. And put a notched aren't called Th6Moil1<OOt 

Because our Maincoats are .semi-shawl collar on it. raincoats, Loildon F 09 



Lefli The EssexM, 50% polyester. 50% 
combed Claeth Cloth*. About $32.50. Right; ■ 
The Lancer - , $5% Dacron* polyester. 35% 
corrvbed cotton. About $45.00. Prices slightly 
higher of the Rockies. 'Londontown’s 
any weather coat. London Fog. Baltimore, Md. 


Coats like these don’t deserve 
tohacalled raincoats. 




Keep your head down 

and read how Hush Puppies* can improve your game. 






More golfers choose Hush 
Puppies golf shoes than any 
other. Here’s why. 


come in two kinds of leather 
that are right for golf. Breathin' 


Putter, tor women 
in light, bright colors. 


They're the most comfortable 
golf shoes you'll ever play in. 
So comfortable, in fact, that 18 
holes can seem like nine. The 
lightness of Hush Puppies is one 
basic reason: they’re about a 
pound a pair lighter than most 
other fine golf shoes. And 
this means that in the 
average round, you'll 
lift three tons less 
weight. 

Choose from many 
new styles— two- 
tones, wing- 
tips. saddles 
and mocca- 
sins for men. 

Light, bright 
styles for women, 
too.HushPuppies 


Brushed Pigskin*: Cool, water 
repellent, easy to care for, looks 
like new with a quick brushing. 
And new beefy-grained leathers: 
So supple your Hush Puppies are 
broken in before 
you take them 
out of the box, 


the clubhouse. Or boating, trav- 
eling, vacationing, hiking around 
town or country. 

If you expect to pay $35 for a 
pair of golf shoes, expect two 
pair of Hush Puppies. Like an 
extra pair with the new All-sports 
Sole. Or a pair of Hush Puppies 
for your favorite woman golfer, 


Steel shanks give extra support. 
Result; You'll feel new confi- 
dence at the address and during 
your swing. Hefty soles give you 
protection and long wear, yet are 
soft and easy-flexing for solid 
comfort. Regulation spikes, of 
course. 

And the amazing new All-sports 
Sole is now available on some 
Hush Puppies styles. This sole 
has special deep-molded circles 
that grip almost anywhere. The 
All-sports Sole can be great for 
golf; some men like it better than 
spikes. One reason: You can 
wear these Hush Puppies to and 
from the course or anywhere in 


All'sports Sole 


See the new Hush Puppies golf 
shoes at your dealer's soon. 
They're one of the secrets to 
more comfortable, more enjoy- 
able golf. Along with keeping 
your head down. 

A 
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Rippies* 
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A Ford 

by any other name 
would cost a lot more! 


Believe me! My Iasi car had a luxury name, 

and unfortunately, a luxury price. This year I was wiser. 

I got a Ford Galaxie 500. Stronger and quieter than ever. And 
I didn’t have to sacrifice one ounce of luxury : my new Ford 
gives me a big 428 cu. in. V-8, SelectShift that works as an 
automatic and as a manual, plus every other elegant option 
in the book. All for a lot less than I ever spent! Interested? 
Ford Galaxie 500— that’s the name to remember! 



Quieter because it’s stronger. ..stronger because it’s better built. FORD 






NORMAN’S CAY 


How do you dip down on Norman's Cay for a dip 
in the beautiful. l)lue waters of Flxuma Sound? By 
Piper, of course. How do you steal away for a weekend in Baja (-alifornia? It's an easy, effortless trip— 
by Piper, of course. • How do you tell a customer miles away you'll see him for lunch today? By 
Piper, of course. It's that easy to get about when you have your own swift Piper wings. • And how do 
you go about getting about in a Piper? Simple. Just see your nearby Piper dealer. 


TRY A FLIGHT LESSON just $5 . Yiiiir PipiT dcalrr is ofti'riny a Special S5 liilroductory Flight Lfisson 

conceived precisely for people like you. In a Piper Cheroke*' u Uh its modern low wing. yoii'P do the flying! . . . with an 
expert government-rated flight instructor by your side. If you like it. yinir Piper man will work nut a simple step-by-slep 
flight training program lo suit your own individual requirements . . . learn as yon travel, learn on yoiir vacation, learn 
FflFE in your new Piper. With the modern Cherokee for your flight lessons.nnd up-lo-dale Piper aiidio/visual training 
aids, the learning will come surprisingly easy. See your Piper dcah’r lodav (li,sled in the Yidlow I’.iges), Or write for 
"l.earn to Fly” informalinn kit, Dept.-t-SI. 



SCORECARD 


ABOUT WHAT IT’S ALL ABOUT 

Interviewed between halves of the 
Kansas-Colorado basketball game at 
Lawrence last week. Dr. W. Clarke Wes- 
coe, chancellor of the University of Kan- 
sas. described a Sunday morning when 
he picked up Coach Ted Owens, who 
had returned from a victorious road trip, 
drove him home, and found Mrs. Owens 
and the two children setting out for Sun- 
day school. “'That." said Dr. Wescoc. 
"seemed to me to sum up what inter- 
collegiate athletics is all about." 

In the second half of the Colorado 
ganw. w hich Kansas won 66-59. the par- 
tisan crowd of 14.500 showered the court 
with debris when the officials' calls went 
against Kansas. When Colorado's Pat 
Frink was called for charging, a Kansas 
cheerleader bounded onto the floor pre- 
pared to assault him. And when Frink 
left the game after a magnificent 27-point 
performance, he was loudly boticd. 

We do not mean to single out Kansas 
here; in fact, crowd behavior at Law- 
rence is quite mild compared to that at 
other schools — Colorado for one. How- 
ever, we do suggest to Dr. Wescoe. with 
less piety but rather more relevance, that 
this is not what intercollegiate athletics 
is all about, and that he. as well as others 
of his station elsewhere, must speak out. 
In this instance, during the second half 
would have been a good time. 

FUN IS FUN 

When Frank Austin came to Phwnix 1 1 
years ago he was a man of immediate 
distinction: he was the only hockey ref- 
eree in the state of Arizona. Last week 
Austin earned yet another distinction: he 
was the first member of the Arizona Um- 
pire Association to give the heave-ho to 
a major leaguer. 

Austin, 50. and an elementary school 
math teacher, was working a Chicago 
Cub intrasquad game in Scottsdale be- 
tween the Pete Reisers and the Joe Amal- 
filanos. Before the game Manager Leo 
DurcKhcr pulled Austin aside and ad- 
vised him: "Don't let Reiser or Amalfi- 


tano get away with anything. But if they 
want to have a little fun. . . ." 

"I knew what he meant." Austin ex- 
plained later. "We do it a lot out here. 
The people enjoy seeing an argument 
with the umpire. We go along with the 
gag and help put on the act. It makes 
the game more interesting." 

In the seventh inning, with the score 
tied 1 - 1, Austin called a balk against Bill 
Connors, who was pitching for the Reis- 
ers. Out charged Reiser, protesting vig- 
orously. Austin replied with appro- 
priately angry gestures, all the while 
telling Reiser. "You're doing this very 
good, but don't shout so loud.” 

Then it dawned on Austin that Reiser 
wasn't kidding— he was using dirty 
words — so Austin threw him out. 

Later Austin was told he may well 
have set a precedent, as no one could re- 
call a major league player, coach or 
manager being ejected from an intra- 
squad game. 

[>urocher and the crowd thought the 
incident was kind of a gas. but Austin 
was not amused. "1 don't take that from 
anyone." he said proudly. 

Good for you, Frank. 

NO KICK COMING 

Last week we told you how the Oakland 
Raiders signed Ron Chesterton, an em- 
ployee of the Bank of America, after dis- 
covering him kicking held goals on a 
TV show. Now get this. Not long ago a 
Browns fan came across a piece of paper 
in a Cleveland phone booth on which 
was written Vince Lombardi's name and 
telephone number and the comment, 
"Can kick MX) yards — a/sily." 

Before you could say Garo Yepremian 
the message was in the hands of Cleve- 
land Coach Blanton Collier, who put 
Personnel Director Paul Bixicr on the 
case. Bixler tracked the note to a restau- 
rant. The man there said the reference 
was to his brother, who had come over 
from the old country, played high school 
soccer in New York, and wanted a try- 
out as a kicker. 


The Browns, who could use one. gave 
the lad an audition. Club Owner Art 
Modcll himself held the ball. The lad 
kicked and kicked and kicked, but little 
happened, even when he backed off for 
a 25-yard running start. And when he 
switched from soccer-style to the good 
old American way, he did even worse. 

Said Collier: "We had to try it.” 

Said Modcll: "He kicked two of my 
fingers farther than the ball." 

HE SHOULD OF STOOD IN BED 

The town of Pe Ell (pop.: 787) in south- 
west Washington is named after a French 
wagon trader who worked the territory. 
Mis name was Peschellc. which the In- 
dians mispronounced, The other day the 
Pc Ell high school basketball team was 
playing Klickitat (pronounced Klickitat, 
which is the name of an Indian tribe 
meaning "beyond") in the state class B 
tournament in Spokane. But the I’e Fll 
coach. Alan Allie. was in bed in his motel 
room with tonsillitis and a 102“ fever. 

Through the assistance of tournament 
officials, Allie got a direct telephone line 
from his bed to the team bench, where 
he stationed an old buddy. Mack Ar- 
rington of Salem, Ore., to relay informa- 
tion to Assistant Coach Warren Land. 

"I listened to the game on the radio 
and kept a chart on what was happen- 
ing," said Allie. "1 could tell pretty well 



who was getting the rebounds, what 
boys were getting the job done, who was 
scoring, etc., from the announcer. I 
would make substitutions accordingly." 

With Pe Ell leading 58-54 and about 
three minutes to play, Klickitat went 
into a pressing defense. 

"1 called a time out," Allie said. "1 

foHlinurd 


to 



can you 
lose?" 


■ the doubtful privilege of beinti a jiood 
conformist and group-member-follower 
instead of paining recognition as an 
independent, tough-minded individual 


Let's suppose your company asks you to enroll 
in the Dale ('arnegie Course. What can you lose? 

YOU COULD LOSE: 

■ a few evenings of TV, bridge or fly-tying 

■ any anxieties you might have about 
participation in discussions, seminai*s or 
executive meetings 

■ any doubts you may have about your own 
adequacy to face the pressures of modern living 

YOU COULD ALSO LOSE: 

■ the habit of complacency about your 
personal goals and their attainment 


■ any reluctance you have about making 
decisions, moving up, taking considered 
risks and facing the consequences 


AND YOU’LL CERTAINLY WANT TO LOSE : 

■ the prospect of becoming mired in your 
present income bracket 

■ the opportunity to stay safe and snug in 
your present job level. 


Our advice, sir? Get with it. 


DALE CARNEGIE 
COURSE 
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told Mack to tell them how to break the 
press and then go into a stall. They made 
a couple of buckets, but we made a pair 
of free throws when they fouled trying 
to get the ball and wc won, 60-59. ” 

The next day. with Allic back on the 
bench, Pe Ell lost to Liberty 78-54. 

MARCHING IN 

For those who may think that the pro 
football boi>m has crested, wc offer the 
following: the first day the New Orleans 
Saints put season tickets on sale, they 
sold 20.000. or nearly SI million worth. 

THE VIRTUE OF PLASTIC 

In 1965 Justice Douglas wrote in a Sierra 
Club book. The tfHJ CtiscoJes: 

"Several years ago, while sitting atop 
Plummer Mountain and looking to the 
whiteness of Glacier Peak and to the 
greenness of the Suiatilc forests, I won- 
dered whether the next generation would 
ever have the chance to experience the 
same feeling of serenity and composure 
that was mine at that moment. . . .” 

For a while it seemed the answer might 
be yes. In 1964 the Wilderness Bill be- 
came law, thereby enhancing protection 
for the great Glacier Peak volcano and 
its surrounding alpine wilderness. And 
this year the President himself proposed 
to Congress that a national park be cre- 
ated in the North Cascades, an urea that 
a special committee of the National Park 
Service once said will "outrank in its 
scenic, recreational and wildlife values 
any existing national park and any other 
possibility for such a park within the 
United States." 

It appears now. however, that before 
Congress can safeguard Plummer Moun- 
tain and the Suiatilc forests through 
the creation of a national park, both 
may be disfigured forever by the gar- 
gantuan scars of an open-pit copper 
mine, its mill, tailings dump, access 
road and reservoir. C}overnment-owncd 
Plumnvcr contains a small, low-grade ore 
body that rising copper prices suddenly 
promise to make marginally profitable. 
A subsidiary of the Kcnnccott Copper 
Corp. had the foresight to buy a claim 
on the ore in the '50s and steps toward 
exploitation may begin this summer. 

Fortunately, a group of Seaitle-area 
Paul Reveres known as the N3C (for 
North Cascades Conservation Council) 
has undertaken to cry the alarm and is 
calling on Congress and or the Forest 
Service to protect the Glacier Peak area 

eoniimifd 
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“When you’re out of Schlitz, you’re out of beer.” 

Ihc Beer ihji m.iilc Miln4ul.ee > 4 tn<>U' 



The personnel of 35 U.S. airlines 

are trained to put the needs of passengers 

ahead of everything else. 



Why do Tiger personnel 
receive a totally different 
kind of training? 


Because airfreight is Tigers' business, our entire busi- 
ness. And since it isn't just a sideline, Tiger people are 
trained to treat cargo with the care other airlines give 
passengers. That's why our salesmen are taught rates, 
tariffs, pickup-and-delivery schedules— to show cus- 
tomers the fastest, most economical way to ship. That's 
why we subscribed to the telephone company's Phone 
Power Program in greater depth than any other airline. 


Shippers must get the right information over the 
phone, right away! And Tigers' experienced cargo han- 
dlers get continuous training in new ways to serve 
shippers faster, more efficiently. True, we don't offer 
much in coffee, cuisine or cuties— but when it comes 
to airfreight, we really care! If you'd like your next ship- 
ment handled by a team of specialists with unsur- 
passed know-how in the air cargo industry, call Tigers. 


It pays to do business with THE AIRFREIGHT SPECIALIST- 


iSl l-LY/NG TIGI=R LING 


WORCO HtAOQU^RTERS; INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT. LOS ANGELES, CALIPORNIA 
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against the miners. A hike we once took 
along Plummer Mountain'sshouldcrcon- 
vinccs us that the next generation will 
lose far less if it has to use plastic coins, 
say. instead of copper than if it can nev- 
er enjoy the .serene vistas of Glacier Park 
from an unravished Plummer. 

THIS IS A BALL. THE BALL IS ROUND 

When the United Soccer Association and 
the National Professional Soccer League 
begin play next month, readers of the 
daily sports pages will be able to enjoy 
knowledgeable accounts of the games 
God. and the Associated Press, willing. 
In a memo to bureaus and member 
newspapers the AP states in part: 

••Because soccer is unfamiliar to virtu- 
ally all Anicrican sportswriters. John 
Farrow of the A P’s London bureau, a 
recognized authority on the game, has 
prepared a simple primer on the rules 
with suggestions on how to w rite sixjcer. 

•‘Farrow's helpful hints follow: 

• •Soccer is played w ith 1 1 men on each 
team. Only the goalkeeper is allowed to 
handle the ball. The others must kick it 
or bat it with their heads. 

••The object of the game is to get the 
round ball into the net of the opposi- 
tion. . . 

TWO-TIMING 

Baseball is as slow to change us the ele- 
phant is to mate, hut the .American 
League is experimenting with a new 
rule: using the same pinch hitter twice 
in a game as long as he is designated 
beforehand. Despite the fact that Hddic 
Stanky thought it up (presumably to gel 
a little more mileage out of ol‘ Smoky 
Burgess), the idea may well have some 
merit. And it also serves to recall the 
time Casey Stengel was managing Brook- 
lyn and sent Babe Phelps up to pinch- 
hit for the pitcher in the fourth inning 
with the bases loaded, two outs and the 
Dodgers trailing 4-0. Phelps homcred to 
tie the score. Then, in the eighth inning, 
with the Dodgers behind 8-4. bases load- 
ed. two outs, this Dodger fan shouts 
down to Casey; “Stengel, you jerk, why 
didn't you save Phelps for the eighth?" 

DOWN WITH THE BOURGEOISIE! 

A good and necessary plan for a stable 
and two rings in New York’s Central 
Park may have been doomed by typi- 
cal dim-bulb thinking in the City Coun- 
cil. Sports now permitted in the park 
include tennis, boating, lawn bowling. 

eoniinufd 
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Dwight Pelkin.of Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin, has hit me 
over 2,850 times and I still 
haven't cracked a smile! 



After 635 holes and 2,850 strokes 
Shakespeare solid ball still good as new! 

Down from Wisconsin comes this story of sports columnist, Dwight Pelkin, 
and our new Shakespeare solid golf balls: 

"When Shakespeare told me these golf balls were so tough I could leave 
them to my grandchildren. I didn't believe it." says Dwight, "but 1 just 
about do. nowl" 

Dwight used two of our new solid balls and played each one a total of 
635 holes— 2.850 strokes -'all with irons. 

"The paint has become a little scuffed.” Dwight tells us, "but they still 
haven’t a 'smile' or crack on them. And they sailed out there as far as any 
of my usual high-compression balls. Dunno how they do it." 

How they do it is simple— they're made of solid synthetic rubber con- 
struction that can't be damaged m ordinary play (in fact, any ball cut or 
torn in play will be replaced)! No rubber windings, no cores to shift off 
center; result is excellent m-fhght stability and 
amazing putting accuracy. 

So, take a solid tip and pick up some of the 
new Shakespeare Black Watch or Formula 
Six golf balls soon. 

And then hope your grandchildren like golf. 



New ball is solid synthetic 
rubber; U-S G-A. approved, 


Kalamazoo, / Michigan 4900f 
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Why not' Johnson's floating air station sup- 
plies unlimited, filtered air to two divers. 
Air IS pumped via 25 ft. hoses to full-face 
masks — no tanks, no mouthpieces. Air- 
Buoy tags along on the surface while you 
go anywhere in the single atmosphere /one. 
Absence of heavy tank lets you move easy, 
stand easy. Self-clearing mask permits un- 
obstructed vision at all times. ■ Weighs 
about 40 lbs., including hoses, masks, back 
packs, 33-in. float ring. 36-in, exhaust mast 
with "Divers Down" flag. Delivers 2''2 cfm 
to each diver at maximum depth, runs 40 
to 55 minutes, at less than 150 per hour. ■ 
For a closer look at this greatest invention 
since the snorkel, write for Air-Buoy litera- 
ture and the name of your nearest dealer. 
Johnson Motors, Waukegan, Illinois 60085, 
Department SI-A37 



Uohnson 

first in c/epenr/sbility 


Air-Buoy dive gear 


cycling and ice skating, as well as our 
national pastime. Splendid bridlepaths 
arc there, too, but only one of the sta- 
bles that once lined the park's edges re- 
mains. Councilman Robert A. Low feels 
the new facilities would merely be for the 
amusement of the rich. Polo will be 
played there, he cries. So maybe New 
Yorkers would like to come and watch. 
In his grave concern for the welfare 
of the masses. Low forgets that the rich 
can always go out of town to chase 
foxes, but not the middle-class eques- 
trian. At week’s end Park Commis- 
sioner Thomas P, F. Moving said he 
would eliminate one ring, “so that those 
fools who call it a polo field can pul an 
end to this mendacious piece of talk." 

FIT TO BE TIED 

Last November Michigan State lied No- 
tre Dame 10- 10 in football and wound 
up No. 2. 

Last December Michigan Stale tied 
LIU 2-2 in four overtimes in the semi- 
final round of the NCAA soccer cham- 
pionship but lost on the basis of the 
number of corner kicks. 

Last week M ichigan State and Indiana 
lied for the Big Ten basketball title. Ac- 
cording to conference rules, the team 
that most recently competed in the 
NC AA tournament slays home. Slate 
last went in 1959, Indiana in 1958. 

HEADS UP 

Students in a probability clas,s at North- 
western recently tossed more than 319.- 
020 pennies in the air to sec which way 
they came down. Exactly 160.136. or 
50.2'^'j turned up heads. The theory is 
that the design on the back of the penny 
has slightly more copper, making it fall 
dow nward. Just a tip to those who will he 
calling the coin-tosses before next sea- 
son's football games. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Bill Vccck. asked what he would do if 
he owned the Cleveland Indians again: 
•‘I’d sell them.’’ 

• Pete Duranko, Denver Bronco rookie, 
asked what position he would like to 
play: ■‘I>efensive line. On offense you've 
got to be good." 

• Bobby Bragan. former major league 

manager, affirming his decision to re- 
main out of uniform this year; "1 find it 
difficult to Join the mod crowd. Today 
the trend among athletes is 'Here I am. 
Love me.'” s'*** 
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How to drive a hard bargain 
in a tight money situation. 




A new truck is a capital investment. And capital is scarce, right? 
O.K., here’s a capital idea. Buy a truck so tight-fisted with 
operating dollars that it will save you more than enough to pay 
what tight money costs. One of our new, improved White 
4000/9000 series.They’re designed to be the most trouble-free 


trucks in the world, 
completely new system of rust- 
for thousands of owners 
across the country. So be 
a real tightwad. Buy a 
fleet of new Whites now. 

Like we say, "Nothing 
earns like a White’.’ 


WHITE TRUCKS 

OtVfSrOfi/ OF WHITS MOTO/t COHPOFATION 


from their shock-resistant marker lamps to their 
proofing. And they are already cutting costs 
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NCAA CHAMPIONSHIP GAME 

Saturday Night, March 25th 

and the EAST-WEST 
COLLEGE ALL-STAR GAME 

Saturday Afternoon, April 1st 


LIVE and in COLOR 

Coast-to- Coast on the 
SNI Television Network 


Regional qualifying rounds and Semi Final 
round will be seen in many areas . . . Check 
your listings for time and station. 

A SPORTS NETWORK INCORPORATED PRESENTATION 





For years Camels have been faithful to real taste... 
the real taste that satisfies longer. 



And now enjoy the famous Camel tradition of taste 
in new Camel Filters, too. 


Have a teal smoke 
regular or filter 
...have a Camel 


CAMEL 
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LAFAYETTE, THEY 

A flailing straak In aupantratch, Killy wina Ms alxlk 
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ARE BACK 


The French won everything in sight at Franconia, N.H. 
Hard by a mountain named Lafayette, Jean-Ciaude Kiiiy and 
the giris in blue ied the battle for ski racing's new World Cup 

CONTINUCD 


m»Jor downhill In alx starts. As tribuls, Governor John W. King of New Hampshire renamed the short but demanding course The Killy Racing Trail. 





WORLD CUP SKIING (onllnufd 


THAT GLAMOROUS DEVIL AND HIS CHORUS LINE 


by DAN JENKINS 


T he French win. the once powerful 
Austrians arc stupefied by the fact 
thai they do, and the U.S. plants an w- 
casional seed of hope. This has been 
the basic script of Alpine ski racing 
for two >ears. and it did not change 
last week, even though the action shift- 
ed from the high, open slopes of the 
Alps to the less dramatic hills of New 
Hampshire. That glamorous devil, Jean- 
Claudc Killy, sporting sideburns and 
hair long enough to get a Long Island 
teen-ager expelled from school, per- 
fornied his usual trick of winning all 
of the silverware in town. And when 
he was not busy adding throngs of 
New tnglanders to his long list of ad- 
mirers. his chorus line -the French girls 
— provided some interesting entertain- 
ment of their own. 

Killy, who has lost only five races this 
year, swept the downhill, giant slalom 
and slalom in Franconia. N.H. at the 
North American championships and 
threatened to ring up a perfect score of 
225 points in the new World Cup com- 
petition. He has already captured the 
cup, and is as far ahead of his nearest 
rival as the Savoie is from New Hamp- 
shire. He needs but one more giant- 
slaloni victory in the next two weeks to 
gel that perfect score. Right now Killy 
has 215 points, which is more than twice 
the number collected by the second and 
third male skiers. Teammate Ciuy I’e- 
rillat has 104, and Austrian Heini Mess- 
ncr has 100. The I rcnchmcn have six 
of the top 10 places and, since there 
is also a team trophy in the World Cup 
program, they will undoubtedly take 
that home as well. Karl Schran/. only 
last year Killy’s rival for world's best 
skier, has just 51 points. 

Serving as a happy interruption to 


Killy’s spectacular show at Franconia 
were the surprisingly good performances 
of Americans Jimmy hleugu in slalom 
and Jim Barrows in downhill. .Ameri- 
cans normally finish the downhill two 
or three days after the 1 rench and Aus- 
trians. But Barrows, a big ex-football 
player from Steamboat Springs. Colo., 
one of Coach Bob Beattie’s brightest 
hopes, bla/ed to the finish only one sec- 
ond behind Killy and into third place 
behind Guy Perillat. It was the best 
downhill for a U.S. racer since Billy 
Kidd, who is recuperating this season 
from an assortment of injuries, took a 
third in the Hahnenkamm at Kii/- 
biihel a year ago. Barrows’ feat was. in 
fact, one of the alllime best downhills 
for an American. We obviously haven’t 
had many to brag about. 

Heuga closed the meet in the chill of 
last Sunday afternoon by running one of 
his best slalom races since 1964. when he 
was third in the Innsbruck Olympiesand 
won the Kandaharat Garmisch. Jimmy 
started from the I5ih position in his first 
run but \\ iggicd up to the second fastest 
time behind-- big siirprisc--Killy. Tl en 
in the second heal he had tlic fastest 
clocking, with exceptionally smooth 
form. Killy— inspired, perhaps by the 
towering presence of a neighboring 
mountain named Lafayette —managed 
to beat him by .07 second, which is about 
as long as it takes to wink at a teeny 
hopper. 

When Killy wasn't dashing over the 
wcJl'prcpareJ .slopes of hranconia and 
attracting hordes of autograph-seekers 
— something of a new sight around an 
American ski race — the sometimes 
rowdy, somelimcs ingratiating I rench 
girls were onstage. Foremost among 
them was Marielle Goitschcl, and spot- 


lighting her presence was the struggle 
she wa.s iinoJved in for the womcn’.s 
World Cup championship with her 
teammate Annie Famosc and Canada’s 
Nancy Greene. 

Marielle conducted herself at Fran- 
conia with all the feminine grace of an 
irritable truck driver in a roadside tav- 
ern. Her language around the finish 
areas would have made a linebacker 
blush if he understood I rench. After 
she had fallen in the downhill on Fri- 
day she bullied her way into a fenced- 
otT snow patch rcsersed for ofiicials and 
began hollering about what a lousy 
place New Hampshire was. Obviously, 
she was unimpressed b\ the evidence that 
New Flampshirc. playing host to its first 
big international ski event, was staging 
one of the best-run races in l- .S. ski his- 
tory. or even by the fact that the state 
had produced Mary Baker Lddy. Daniel 
Webster and Bob Bealtie. 

.After her fall she stood on the sidc- 
lin.’s until the men's downhill began. 
Then she led W illy Schaetller. the tech- 
nical director of the races, a wild chase 
down the mountain. While the men’s 
downhill race was in progress Marielle 
swooped on and olT the course. W illy, 
outraged, schiissed after her. gesturing 
and commanding her to get off the 
course. Marielle would ski down a hun- 
dred yards, slop, turn around and ask 
what he wanted. Bui as Willy got close 
she would outrun him again. 

The day before, though, Marielle had 
pulled her biggest stunt of all. At the 
starling gate for her downhill nonstop 
run she refused to wail for the racer 
ahead of her to get safely down the trail. 
She started to push off, but an assistant 
starter held a ski pole outstretched in 
front of her. 

ewi/mun/ 


The best girl skiers in the wbrld. Marielle Goitsche! (top). Anme Famose and Nancy Greene, refurbished their rivalry in New Hampshire. 


PHOIOGRAPHS BY MARVIN ( NEWMAN 
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“What arc you doing?” she screamed. 
“No one in the world slops me from go- 
ing where I please." With that. Marielle 
shoved the poor fellow, sending him 
spilling backward into the snow-, and 
tossed his ski pole into the woods. And 
she fled away. 

"These antics of hers arc not funny 
anymore." said Schaeffler later. “People 
have been calling her ’playful Marielle’ 
for three years, but do you want to know 
what she is? She is a bouncer in a Paris 
nightclub." 

But she is still a very good skier, and 
is clinging to her role as the best woman 
racer in the world, though just barely. 
She is having her poorest season since 
she emerged with that reputation at the 
Innsbruck Olympics in 1964, 

For three w inters Marielle almost nev- 
er fell in a race or in practice and was vir- 
tually unbeatable. She was too agile and 
strong. You could put her in a four-way 
intersection of Mexico City taxicabs, and 
the odds would be against her getting 
knocked off her feet. But this year she 
has been catching snow in the face like a 
beginner. She fell in a slalom at Ober- 
staufen. She fell in another slalom at 
Monte Bondonc. She did a classic cart- 
wheel in downhill practice at Bad Gas- 
Icin and sufTered a mild concussion. And 
then she came out of her binding in the 
Franconia downhill and sliced a couple 
of moguls off old C-93. which was the 
name of the downhill course before New 
HampshireGovernorJohnKingchanged 
it to The Killy Racing Trail. 

There have been several explanations 
for the fact that Marielle is not dominat- 
ing her sport the way she has done in 
the past — for the fact that she has come 


back to the field, so to speak, thereby 
giving Annie Famose and Nancy Greene 
a shot at the women's World Cup. 

The word in Europe was that she sim- 
ply had not trained seriously enough and 
was perhaps growing complacent. She 
did suffer an injury to her Achilles’ ten- 
don in Val-d’lscre. her home in the 
French Alps, before the major part of the 
season started. A further explanation for 
her obvious inconsistency in 1967 was of- 
fered by a journalist w ho know s her well, 
Serge Lang of L'Equipe. “I think she 
may be in love,*’ said Serge. 

Whethcranyof these rea.son.s vverc val- 
id only Marielle could say. and she chose 
to blame it all on her preseason training. 

"Hurling my foot in Val-d’Iserc ruined 
my training and got me off to a bad 
start." she said. “Yes. 1 have a boy friend, 
but I never see him. He is a Parisian," 

She swore she was not complacent, 
primarily because of Annie Famose. 
“She has always been there to overtake 
me when I have faltered." she says. “I 
fear Annie constantly, and therefore I 
must always try my best." 

Annie Famose became .someone to be 
feared last August, when she won the 
world championship in slalom at Por- 
tillo. Until then she had been the girl who 
finished second to Marielle on just about 
every Alp in Europe. 

Famose is a little, dark-eyed, animat- 
ed cutie with black bangs w ho can whoop 
or weep at the drop of a decimal point 
on a result sheet. Next to Killy, she is 
the member of the French team who 
is most popular with the other racers. 
Men have been know n to take one glance 
at her cheerfully vivid smile and vote 
her the girl they would like most to 


take on their next Mediterranean cruise. 

Annie stayed within reasonably warm 
pursuit of Nancy Greene when the World 
Cup competitions got under way in Jan- 
uary. That was when Nancy was winning 
four out of five races in Europe. Annie 
captured the only one that Greene lost, 
and also got a second. She then took an- 
other. a slalom, in France the week Nan- 
cy went home to Canada, and that 
niadc it a ball game. 

It may turn out that returning home 
for the month of February and missing 
some of the World Cup races in Europe 
will CO.SI Nancy the overall title. It was 
then that Marielle and Famose passed 
her. Nevertheless. Nancy Greene went 
back to a delirious reception in Canada. 
Her success seemed to give the country 
its biggest boost since Canada won the 
world htKkey championship in 196I. 
Just the week before Franconia there was 
a Nancy Greene Day in Rossland. B.C.. 
where she had been paraded through 
town on a float, was given the Freedom 
of the City award and a lifetime mem- 
bership to the local ski area. 

“.At first I don't think many of u.seven 
knew which events were counting for the 
World Cup," Nancy said last week. “But 
then it started to get important, and now 
I want to win it badly." 

Nancy wants it so much, in fact, that 
it has become difiicull to be grmd friends 
with Marielle Goiischcl. 

“We just compete too hard against 
each other," said Nancy. “But she is the 
kind of person I would really like to gel 
to know someday when we aren't racing 
anymore." 

Greene and Famose arc far friendlier, 
or one would have to assume so from 


THE GIRLS’ RACE FOR THE WORLD CUP 


Ob*r*t*ul«n, Ger. 

S G$ 

GOITSCHEL Fell — 0 5th — 8 

FAMOSE 3r<J — I5 Fell — 0 

GREENE 1st — 25 Ist ~ 25 


Grind«lwald, Swits. 


O 

6lh — 6 
Fell — 0 
Ist — 25 


4ih — n 
1st — 25 
Fell — 0 


cs 

3rd — 
2nd — 
Ist — 


IS 

20 

25 


D 8 

1st — 25 Ist — 

3rd — 15 2nd — 

4lh — 11 3rd — 


25 

20 

15 


Saint-Gervai*. Fr. 

S GS 

2nd — 20 2nd — 20 
Isl — 25 3rd — IS 
absent absent 


Points for the World Cup of skiing— a 1967 innovation— are 
earned for placings m downhill ( D), slalom ($) and giant slalom 
(GS) events selected by the World Cup committee. There are nine 


World Cup meets, those listed plus two more to take place in the 
U.S. (this week’s giant slalom race at Vail. Colo, and next week’s 
finale, the slalom and giant slalom at Jackson Hole, Wyo.).Only a 
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the fact that Annie brought Nancy two 
specially made wool caps from France. 

Actually, the Franconia races did lit- 
tle to clear up the World Cup muddle 
among the three girls, only serving to 
add more weight to the competitions this 
week and next at Vail, Colo., and Jack- 
son Hole, Wyo. 

The World Cup is designed to deter- 
mine the best racers over a whole season. 
A racer takes his or her three best results 
in slalom, giant slalom and downhill — 
nine in all — and the one with the largest 
combined total of points is the World 
Cup champion. The skiers can also be 
named champions in three individual 
events, and medals will be awarded for 
these. For example, all three young la- 
dies arrived in New Hampshire on the 
brink of winning a medal apiece. Goit- 
schcl had won two downhills, Greene 
two giant slaloms and Famosc two sla- 
loms. One more victory in those events 
would assure them of no worse than a 
tic for a World Cup medal in those spe- 
cialties. 

The way they began to ski at Fran- 
conia, however, left the thousands of 
New Hampshire spectators wondering 
what all of the furor was about. After 
Marielle fell in the downhill Greene fin- 
ished a deeply disappointing I3th, Fa- 
mose did grab a third as another French 
girl, small but powerful Isabelle Mir, 
sped away from the pack to win. 

Since the mountains of New Hamp- 
shire are like snowbanks compared to, 
say, the Alps, it was a short downhill. 
But it was a good one with varied terrain, 
a lot of high-speed turns, and bumps — 
“a good technical course,** the racers 
described it. The French women’s coach. 


Jean Bcranger, said. “It is no surprise 
that Mir should have won. She and Eri- 
ka Schinegger [Austria) arc the two best 
women downhillers in the world now. 
Marielle is in poor form." 

The giant slalom proved just as incon- 
clusive. Nancy Greene ran a beautiful 
race on a tight course — the gates were 
so close it looked more like a slalom — 
but she failed to win by .18 second. That 
was the margin by which Christine Be- 
ranger. Marielle ’s older sister and the 
wife of their coach, was first. Nancy was 
third. Between them came young Flor- 
ence Stcurcr, another French girl to 
watch — she is fifth in women's World 
Cup competition w ith 99 points. Isabelle 
Mir has 100. 

Even the French were stunned by 
Christine’s win. She had not raced well 
in more than a year, but there she came, 
as fluid and graceful as everyone remem- 
bered her from Innsbruck. She look the 
bottom of the course like an instructor 
giving a demonstration. She had the line 
and the advantage of the No. I starting 
position, and later on Nancy, who start- 
ed 14th and therefore had more ruts to 
contend with, simply could not over- 
come her initial handicap, although she 
lashed at the gates like the aggressor she 
is. Marielle finished seventh and Kamose 
eighth, too far back for their World Cup 
standings to be seriously affected. 

With events running out. Sunday’s 
slalom became all the more important 
as well as dramatic. The town was poised 
for the most memorable traffic jam in 
New Hampshire’s history. 

This was the day everything returned 
(o form, including the American girls, 
who should be decent in slalom — and 


suddenly were. The weather had turned 
colder after two days of snow-softening 
sun, and the hill was hard and fast. Ma- 
rielle, back at her best, ripped off a vic- 
tory in the slalom while Isabelle Mir, 
who will be somebody to watch at the 
Grenoble Olympics next year, took sec- 
ond. I'amosc took third and Nancy 
Greene did what she unfortunately has 
done before— fell in the second run after 
having led the first. 

At the top of the hill, honcy-biondc 
Penny McCoy had announced, “The 
teeny hoppers arc going to go so fast to- 
day they’re going to have to cliKk us 
with radar.” And w hen the clocking was 
done. U.S. teammate Rosie Fortna had 
skied into fourth place, Penny was in 
fifth and Suzy Chaffee was in seventh. 

Marielle had been third in the first 
run, a full three seconds behind Nancy, 
and she might have been thinking about 
her ankle, her Achilles’ tendon or may- 
be her boy friend in Paris. But Marielle 
is Marielle — particularly when she needs 
to come from behind. And no one was 
going to beat her on the second run. 
Maybe the only person who could have 
beaten her was Jcan-Claude Killy. She 
won by .36 second. 

In the end. World Cup pv>inis sepa- 
rating the three racers remained virtual- 
ly unchanged by the Franconia events. 
Marielle had protected her lead, after all 
— and even improved it slightly. Annie 
had crept up just a bit. and Nancy was 
still looking for the still possible big win 
that could overtake the French. The 
curtain was still up for two more rous- 
ing weeks of girls racing, with Jean- 
Claudc continuing to show them all how 
it ought to be done. knd 


Mont* BondofiAi It. 
S 

Fell — 0 
2nd ~ 20 
absent 


Seslri«r8, It. 
D 

1st — 25 
5th — 8 
absent 


Franconia, N.H. 

D S GS 

Fell — 0 1st — 25 7th — 4 

3rd — 15 3rd — 15 8ih — 3 

I3ih — 0 Fell — 0 3rd — 15 


TOTAL CUP POINTS 
O 8 CS THE CUP 

56 70 43 169 

33 70 38 146 

36 40 65 141 


racer’s three best scores in each of the three events (indicated in red event, or 225 in all. Jcan-Claudc Killy, who has clinched the men’s 
on the chart) are counted in the World Cup total. Thus, since first World Cup already. has215poinis. Even though Marielle Goiischel 

place earns 25 points, the maximum a skier can get is 75 in one leads her rivals, either could overtake her in the races to come. 
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Middle-distance stars Dave Patrick of Vittanova and Jim Ryun of Kansas met at a half mile. Patrick won going away, 
but Ryun reacted to his first loss in almost two years by coming up with a record mile by GWILYM S. BROWN 


FIRST BLOOD OF A CLASSIC DUEL 



Blazing homa to a world indoor half-milt record. Patrick Is far up the track ahead of Ryun and third-place finisher Pete Farrell of Notre Dame. 


M ost mortals arc spooked by fears 
of snakes or of the dark or height or 
tight places, f-or Jim Ryun of Kansas, 
who before last weekend was beginning 
to be regarded as something more than 
mortal, the phobia is simply of losing. 
The haunting thought that he could lose 
a race at a half mile, a mile or two miles 
has helped make him the world's best 
middle-distance runner, hut it has also 
become a worrisome thing. "I hate to 
lose so much." he said recently, "that I 
think it's turning into something of a 
mental problem." 

For many months he has known how 
defeat would come. Tired from a hard 


earlier race, he has imagined, he would 
meet a freshly rested, top-class runner, 
and a chain of major race victories that 
extends all the way back to August 1 965 
suddenly would be snapped. 

But when this moment began to un- 
fold last Friday night at the NCAA in- 
door half-mile final in Detroit the act 
itself was so convincing, so shcKking, 
that a bellowing pro-Ryun crowd of 9.- 
551 at the Cobo Arena could hardly be- 
lieve it was happening. Fven Ryun him- 
self was incredulous, Far out in the lead 
was blond, sturdy Dave Patrick of Vil- 
lanovafSl. March 1.1 J. sprinting tireless- 
ly around the 160-yard board track as 


if the finish line were always just a step 
ahead, his lips moving silently as he 
counted off the laps that clattered by at 
a world-record pace. Far behind ptiund- 
ed Ryun. his head wobbling from side 
to side, his face contorted with desper- 
ate pain as he worked to reduce a mar- 
gin that had grown to an amazing 35 
yards by midracc. Then it was over— a 
good, old-fashioned rout. Patrick, with 
a broad grin splitting his craggy face, 
was the winner by 15 yards in the indoor- 
world-record time of 1 :4X.9. 

If the finish to the eagerly awaited con- 
frontation between Ryun and Patrick 
seemed unbelievable to some, no one can 
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any longer doubt that young Patrick has 
emerged as something suhsianiially more 
than just another challenger to (he once 
unbeatable Jim Ryun. It is true that tsvo 
hours before this race, while Patrick rest- 
ed in his hotel room, Ryun had been 
pushed to a fast 4;0H effort in winning 
his mile trial heat. The run had certain- 
ly drained some of his deep reserves. But 
even with a fresh Ryun in the half mile 
the final result would probably have been 
the same, although the race itself must 
have been far more competitive. 

“I really felt happy, not just because 
I won," said the exhilarated 20-year-old 
VilJanova junior after the race, ■’but aJ.so 
because I had so much energy left. I could 
have run faster." 

"Maybe it’s all for the best." said the 
chagrined 19-ycar-old Kansas sopho- 
more. attempting to pluck some conso- 
lation from his rare defeat. "Maybe it 
will prove to people that I'm human af- 
ter all. that 1 can suffer pain, that 1 can 
be beaten. Maybe now some of the pres- 
sure will be off." 

So far as this race was concerned, the 
pressure had been on since the middle 
of February when I’atrick won the New 
York AC mile in .^:59.3. at that time the 
fastest mile run indoors in the U.S. since 
1964. The pressure hardened when both 
runners ran record-breaking half miles 
a week later, and reached the explosive 
stage two weeks ago when Patrick ran 
four races to help Villanova win the 
IC4A championship while Ryun was 
winning three, including a 3:5S.8 mile, 
to help Kansas thoroughly dominate the 
Big Eight title meet. 

Ryun, who has been conditioning him- 
self carefully with an eye toward the out- 
door season, seemed to be ready, but 
Patrick's coach, Jumbo Elliott, oozed 
confidence. ".My fella's going to win this 
race," he announced exuberantly one 
night while buying drinks for friends and 
well-wishers at Danny's Gin Mill and 
Chop House in downtown Detroit. "But 
we've got other problems to worry about. 
You know that I'm never about to sity 
anything that’s going to give Dave Pat- 
rick an inferiority complex, but this week 
he's just another one of 13 or 14 guys 
who arc try ing to w in a team title." Yeah, 
Jumbo. 

Fortunately for Patrick, he felt in as 
line fettle as his coach. He hud taken 


two tough hour exams in managerial 
economies and principles of promo- 
tion and had a slight cold, but the cold 
cleared up late in the week and Patrick 
fell thoroughly rested, if somewhat ex- 
cited. "1 found it awfully hard to con- 
centrate on my exams." said Patrick, a 
talkative extrovert who belies his dour 
looks, "Every time 1 thought about run- 
ning against Ryun I'd get so tense 1 had 
to go and lie down." 

Ry un's state of mind was not the pic- 
ture of somnambulanl ease, either. He 
was contemplating, with a good deal of 
apprehension, a day that would sec him 
run a half-mile heat at 4 p.m. (I’ainck 
had to run one. too), a mile heat at 
8 p.m. and the big race with his deter- 
mined challenger at a little after 10 p.m. 
He floated easily through the first heat, 
but when he linished the mile trial his first 
thought was a bit frightening. "I think 
I'm in trouble." he said. "I don't know 
why. but I feel terrible." 

Patrick's race tactics were born of a 
winter's experience that had seen him 
run two dozen races indoors and of the 
certainty that Ryun would have less 
than his usual linishing sling. Patrick's 
plan was to draw the sling out altogeth- 
er. From his position on the outside of 
the six-man field he boiled across to the 
front as if Coach Elliott had prodded" 
him with a dueling rapier. Suddenly he 
was leading Ryun by live yards, and the 
lead was growing longer. 

"The plan was to try and get in front 
right away and then really burn the fifth 
tap." said Patrick, "but when I heard 
the first quarter time was 52.4 I decided 
just to keep going at the same pace," 

The same pace looked like a sprint to 
Ryun and, relatively inexperienced in the 
rough-and-lumhlc sport of board run- 
ning. he made a serious tactical mistake. 
"He was going so fast." said Ryun after 
the race, "that 1 decided to wait, hoping 
that he might tic up. Suddenly, while 1 
was holding back, three guys went by 
me. I don't know that I could have 
beaten him, but by the time I got hack 
around them Dave was too far ahead.” 

He was indeed. During the last lap 
Patrick look a quick peek over his left 
shoulder to see what was keeping Ryun. 
saw how far back he actually was and 
at that moment began to believe he had 
won the big race of the w inter. 


Dramatic match-ups of this sort have 
been all loo rare during the long indoor 
season that has now drawn to a close. 
Inev iiably . the excitement created by the 
Ryun-Pairick duel mulTlcd the impact 
of some very tine performances in the 
year's best track meet. Cool Charlie 
Greene won the 60-yard dash for the 
third consecutive year, despite a sore 
hamstring muscle in his right leg. "1 was 
not able to get my usual explosive start," 
cracked the not exactly demure Nebraska 
senior, "but you've got to say something 
nice about three for three." 

I’lucky Cierry Lindgren ran in front 
all the way to score a meet-record vic- 
tory in the iwo-milc run (8:34.7), firs 
fifth consecutive NCA.A title of one dis- 
tance or another indoors or out. and 
Southern California, getting three first 
places that included another 17-foot pole 
vault by Bob Seagren. won a solid team 
victory. 

Certainly Ryun and Patrick, in spite of 
a remarkable mile by Ryun on Satur- 
day. found it tough to top their act in 
the 880. Ryun. taking out his frustra- 
tion on the clock, charged impatiently 
through a fronl-rimning race in the mile 
final. With two laps to go he dislodged 
the sticky figure of Kent State's little 
Sam Bair, the recent A.MJ mile cham- 
pion. and chalked up the fastest mile 
time he has ever made indoors. 3:58.6. 
Patrick, still soaring on a euphoric 
cloud, grabbed the baton for his mile 
stint as anchorman on Villanova's dis- 
tance medley relay team and flew through 
his opening quarter in 54.2 seconds as if 
barriers of flesh, blood, bone and the 
oxygen debt no longer existed for him. 
Then, after seeming to fade, he came on 
fast again to secure second place for his 
team with a 4:00.6 mile. Thirty minutes 
later, now brought to earth, Patrick was 
back once more to run his half-mile leg 
in the iwo-mile-relay final. For an agtv 
nizing two minutes six seconds he wob- 
bled courageously around the track, be- 
fore collapsing on the infield. 

True hero of the 1967 NCAA indoor 
track championships, Dave Patrick was 
half carried, half dragged by two train- 
ers to the medical room, where perhaps 
he began to dwelt on some phobias of his 
own. The duel that may someday be- 
come a classic in American track had 
only begun. s"® 
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NCAA: 22 TEAMS AFTER ALCINDOR 


There is not much hope of an upset in the annual tournament, but the team that starts the most sophomores should 
win. Unfortunately for the others, big Lew is one of four rookies who will represent UCLA by FRANK DEFORD 


T \w arrival i*f spring usuail> inspires 
a resurgence of hope all around, but 
this week 23 college basketball teams arc 
conducting- in an atmosphere of semi- 
despair- the formal rites that shtruld le- 
gilimati/c I Cl A as national champi- 
on. In its 2i)th tournament, the NCA.A 
stands for No Chance Against Alcindor. 

This theme is likely to continue for 
the nest two sears, but there is the sad 
additional note that many of the same 
young men must go down to frustrating 
defeat throughout the .Alcindor L'ra. 1 or 
while much has been made of the fact 
that CCT.A is viriuiilly an all-sophomore 
team (live of the first six; no senior at 
all), u less publicized truth is that sopho- 
mores abound in unusual numbers ev- 
erywhere. .At the same lime, only a few 
teams feature seniors. There arc exactly 
1 1 senior starters on the top 10 teams. 

Indeed, the figures suggest that the 
younger the team the belter. The best 
team in the country is 80' sophomore. 
The live host arc 48' , sophomore. The 
10 top teams arc 36' sophomore, and 
all 23 in this year's tournament field arc 
31', sophomore. How good arc they? 
Well, in the seven first-round games 
played last Saturday, the winners stall- 
ed tw ice as many sophomores as the los- 
ers. There have been tournaments be- 
fore that starred sophomores and were 
notable for tite absence of seniors — In- 
diana's 1953 champions played no sen- 
iors; Ohio Slate's 1960 winners were 
led by three sophomores — but none has 
been so overwhelmingly populated by 
rookies. 

The presence of so much extreme youth 
is bound to produce surprises and un- 
expected play — good and bad— through- 
out the tournament. This has been the 
case all year, for even the best teams 
have gone through long, unexpected 


slumps and periods of uneven play that 
may be attributed to inexperience. 

A classic example of how unpredict- 
able sophomores can be occurred Satur- 
day in the qualifying round at Lexing- 
ton. Ky.. whore one of Virginia Tech's 
two starting rookies. Ken Talley, made 
10 of 15 shots, had his best night over 
w ith 24 points and led the Gobblers over 
Toledo and its three sophomore starters 
82-76. The irony is that v>nly the week 
before Toledo had routed Tech 90-71, 
Though they lost Saturday, the Rockets 
were helped considerably by sophomore 
Bob Miller, who came olT the bench to 
score 19. That sixth-man position, tra- 
ditionally. is supposed to Iv handled by 
a cagey veteran who can withstand the 
pressure and the burden of having to tire 
•v>!Y the bench and stir op his club, But 
even this venerable role has been assumed 
by st'phoniorcs on many teams. The K‘st. 
perhaps, is Bill Voight of SMU. 

N'irginia Tech w ill be joined at I'vans- 
lon. III. in the Mideasi Regional by Ten- 
nessee. Dayton- whicli quahlied with a 
mild upset overtime win over Western 
Kentucky — and Indiana, the Big Ten co- 
champ. The Hoosiers scrambled to a 10- 
4 record, a complete turnaround frt'm 
last year. They were led by Butch Joyner, 
a much-underrated player who averaged 
19 points a game and who, together with 
Bill DcHecr — a sophomore, of course — 
gave ilic team the rebounding it lacked 
in 1966. Indiana lied with Michigait 
State over the regular season, but there 
was no playolT. An archaic Big Ten rule 
stipulates that in such cases, the team 
that more recently represented the con- 
ference must yield the NCAA berth. This 
is a generous gesture, but one hardly de- 
signed to produce the best team. 

Still it ranks right up there with the 
Code of Hammurabi when compared to 


some of the NCAA diclums. One such 
rule cost Defending Champion Texas 
Western the services of senior forward 
Nevil (Shadow) Shed. (Texas Western 
is now. otiicially. the University of Tex- 
as at f.l Paso, or I Tl P.) It seems that 
Shed played on the varsity for North 
Carolina A&T when he was a freshman 
there in 1962-63. This was legal, approved 
by the NC.A.A. It was also permissible 
for Shed to play till this regular season 
for L'TLP. But he was declared ineligi- 
ble for the tournament. There is about 
as much logic in iliis as there would be 
in declaring that all children of a certain 
marriage were illegitimate if born on 
Tuesdays or Thursdays. To make the 
whole thing even sillier, it was decreed 
that if North Carolina A&T had had an 
enrollment of less than 751 males when 
the party of the lirst part played there, 
then it would all he hunky-dory and he 
would be eligible. 

Thus. Shed was sitting in the press 
box Saturday night in fort Collins, 
Colo, when UTl I' beat Seattle to quali- 
fy for the Western Regionals against 
I’acilic. However, with Shed ineligible 
and Bobby Jik: Hill flunked out. Coach 
Don Haskins has been forced to use f red 
Carr, a foolhall linebacker, as a regular 
forward. Carr did not even suit up for 
I laskins until I ebruary 25. 

His-squad is so decimated that Haskins 
really w<nild have preferred to have come 
to New Y ork and the NIT— where it is 
still considered permissible to use play- 
ers who have played all year long. T he 
Miners felt, however, that they were 
obliged to at least attempt to defend 
their national crown. As a reward for 
this decision, the NCAA shifted UTLP 
to the Western Regional, which denied 
tlic school an opportunity to defend its 
Midwest Regional championship. 

fcntinufd 
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Utah Stale did choose the NIT over 
ihe NCAA because, as in ihc ease of 
Shed, one of Stale's plasers was de- 
clared ineligible. iHe had attended junior 
college for a year, a normal tHrcurrcnce 
in lhal area. However, the NCAA bans 
such a JC transfer from its tournament 
— though, of course, he may be used all 
season to get his team imo the tourna- 
ment. Utah State Athletic Director 
I rank W illiams also Joined a chorus of 
independents in claiming lhal the NCAA 
discriminated against them and in favor 
of conference teams. 

Admittedly, there arc conference 
champions occasionally w ho earn an au- 
tomatic bye into the NCAA despite poor 
overall records, For instance. W yoming, 
only 15-12, upset Brigham Young Satur- 
day in a playolT to win the Western Ath- 
letic Conference and gain the privilege 
of being the first victim for UCl.A. But 
for every W'yoming there is also a I'lori- 
da. which was 21-4 and got into no 
tournament, or a Vanderbilt, whose rec- 


ord was 22-4 last season and 21-5 this 
year and missed out both times. De- 
spite all the bleating of the independents, 
the truth is that among all 37 tourna- 
ment teams (NCAA and NIT), the con- 
ference representatives had the better 
record. .794 to .775. 

At any rale. Wyoming dtws not have 
the slightest chance against UCLA at 
Corvallis. Ore., and neither docs the 
winner between UTtI’ and Pacific, Just 
as certain is the fact that UCLA will 
have a slowdown game thrown at it on 
both nights. Bill Strannigan, the Wyo- 
ming coach, was the first man to beat 
Wilt Chamberlain with a stall, when 
Strannigan coached at Iowa Stale. 

Of course, no one admits to a “slow - 
down” or "control game" any more. 
Suddenly, this type of nonplay has more 
polite synonyms than being inebriated 
does. The latest addition: "tempo situa- 
tion.” which is what Connecticut's Fred 
Shabel called it after his team had held 
Briston College to a 14-13 first half. But 


aside from such extremes as this, it is ob- 
vious that the newest fad is at least a 
moderate control game. In the seven 
qualifying games Saturday Ihc teams 
ascraged a total of 122 points a game. 
Last year the figure was 149. F irst halves, 
particularly, are priKceding with all the 
dispatch of the Hundred Years' War. FA- 
cept for the Tech-Toledo game, which 
was 46-43 at half time, the Saturday con- 
tests averaged a rtmsing 47 points at in- 
termission: 26-21. 

Boston College Coach Bob Cousy at 
first refused to comment on the stall. 
"Look," he said. "I'll be quoted every- 
where as being against the college game.” 
Then he went on to suggest that he was 
against this kind of college ganK. any- 
way. "I don't think either team did col- 
lege basketball a bit of good tonight.'* 
he said. "Maybe we ought to go back 
to the peach baskets. I'm not completely 
against control tactics. I'd use them my- 
self if I were in a similar situation. But 
there are degrees to everything. 1 think 
the difference tonight was that Connecti- 
cut didn't take the good shots even w hen 
they were presented with them. I believe 
in patient ball handling under these cir- 
cumstances, but you should be working 
for the good shot. This was a farce." 

Cousy ‘s star that ni^ht. Sieve Adel- 
man, said it a bit differently. "It's a 
funny feeling after playing a game— not 
even sweating or being tired.” 

The exemplar of control ball or what- 
ever it is that causes fewer points to be 
scored is Tennessee, which has played 
tliat style for years in the face of raging 
pi>int battles all around it. "Tv> say we 
hold the ball deliberately is simply an 
untruth," Coach Ray Mears says. "We 
try to score every opportunity we have. 
Hut we arc not going to take a shot un- 
less we get a giMid one. even if it takes 
45 or 50 seconds." Mears did not expect 
his team to win the SFC this season, but 
neither did he expect to find players who 
virtually have to be prodded to shoot. 

The team works with a sophomore, 
Billy Hann, at the point and then ma- 
neuvers endlessly to set up Ron Widby 
for a shot. Nobody else— Tom Boerwin- 
klc, who is 7 feet, or sophomore Bill 
Justus or Tom Hendrix, a fine ball han- 
dler shows much inclination to score. 
During the last few- games Tennessee has 
gone to Widby even more than is nor- 
mal, and with his fallaway jump — which 
appears, at first glance, to be taken off 
balance he managed to lead the SFC 
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These are the new Spalding Elite^Woods. l^signed on 
the same principle of visual coordination as the Elite Irons. Unquestionably, 
the finest set of woods ever made. See them at your golf professional shop. 
Spalding gives you the professional edge. 





Positively 

Pendleton* 


Suede Panel Jacket. $33-00; Short-Sleeve Fine Gauge Kmt Shirt, Corduroy Partel Jacket, $30.00: Chains Sport Shirt. $14.00: Zephyr Links 

$14.00; Mock Turtle Zephyr Links Pullover. $20.00: Pendleton Slacks. Cardigan. $21.00: Short-Sleeve Fine Gauge Knit Shirt, $14.00; Pendleton 

$20.00 and $23.00. Also available in coordinated gold, chili and blue. Slacks. $20. OOand $23. 00. Also available m coordinated green, chili and blue. 


...cool, clean and colorful 

Color's the thing, and Pendleton again is in the forefront of spring fashion. 

Only Pendleton offers complete color coordination woven through the entire spectrum 
of leisurewear . . . shirts, slacks, jackets, coats, sweaters. You name it, And if it’s 
sportswear, we make it. As we always have: exciting and In good taste, with the heritage 
of quality and positive good looks you associate with Pendleton. 



Spiirlvtti'iirbi iheNNiKil PtnipU* 



QUALITY COMPANIONS TO THE FAMOUS PENDLETON SHIRT 
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Pitting through V/ott Virgimt's prost. ts Gary Watters does here, helped Princeton advance. 


in scoring while his team was last in 
olTensc. 

The Vols should win this Regional, 
the weakest, without great difticuliy, 
though Dayton, the Friday-night oppo- 
nent. has an outside chance. The Flyers 
have impri'vcd since two starters from 
last year's N( A A team were replaced by 
younger men. But the key is still All- 
-America [)on May. a 6' 4* forward who 
not only gets 20 points a game but ranks 
lifth in the nation — smack amid all the 
giants with an average of 17 rebounds 

7 he two best Regionals are in the Fast 
and Midwest and in each three of the 
nation's lop 10 will be in action. (.All 10 
made the tournament this year, a rare 
occurrence.) The favorites arc Kansas, 
which should become the first Midwest 
team ever to win a Regional on its home 
court, and Boston C ollege. The other 
two eastern contenders. North Carolina 
and Princeton, must face each other 
again, while BC gets St. John's on the 
opening night. 

Princeton beat Carolina 91-81 at 
Chapel Hill in December. But Tar Heel 
Center Rusty Clark had a virus and saw 
only brief action, and Guard Bob Lewis 
was in early foul trouble. The latter 
player would seem to be the more im- 
portant Carolina asset, but Coach Dean 
Smith likes to play to ( lark underneath 
—even when that ploy is being trumped, 
as Duke managed to do Saturday in the 
Atlantic Coast finals. In that game Lewis 
and Larry Miller finally took over them- 
selves and got the Tar Heels home. Mil- 
ler made 1.' of 14 shots and .^2 points. 
Lewis made 2ft. Their elTorts had been 
aintost as heroic in pushing Carolina 
past N.C. State and Wake Forest in the 
earlier games. Clark and three other 
sophomores (the most ever on an ACC 
winner) added 2.^ to help L&M beat 
Duke. But Lewis and Miller must play 
outstanding games each night to bring 
the Tar Heels to Louisville. 

Princeton has much better balance, 
but the scoring responsibility has lately 
fallen more and more upon juniors Jik 
H eiscr and John Haarlow. Haurlow suf- 
fered an ankle injury in the last seconds 
against West Virginia. How well he re- 
covers by Friday may determine the oui- 
conK: of this Regional. 

OfT the boards. Boston C ollege may 
be no tougher than the Tigers, but Cou- 
sy's men are less prone to foul trouble. 
He can field four big men at a time, mov- 
ing Steve Adclman. 6’ ft', out front on 


the zone. Princeton will not be able to 
shoot over this array as easily as it did 
against West Virginia. If Carolina plays 
HC , Miller will have to go to the boards 
more than he usually does, for the same 
reason. With little sophomore Billy 
Fvans directing. BC is much more uni- 
fied this year than last, when much of 
the play was aimed at setting up high 
scorer John Austin. The balance is ex- 
cellent. Cousy's defense— man to man 
or the l-y /one- is the most effective he 
has developed in his four years of coach- 
ing. St. John's plays an honestly deliber- 
ate game backed by another line defense. 
But Center .Sonny Dove will have to 
come up w ith an exemplary performance 
for the Redmen to match BC on offense. 

There is irony in the Midwest match- 
ups. I.ouisville. generally conceded to 
be the team with the best chance of beat- 
ing U( I.A. would face the Bruins on 
its home court at Freedom Hall in the 
semilinals, But to do .so it must get by 
Kansas on the Jayhawks' home court. 
F.ven before that. Louisville must play 
an unusually good Southwest Confer- 
ence team. Southern Methodist, and the 
C ardinals must go on the court after 
three full weeks of inactivity. 

.SMU offers surprise- four starting 
seniors, and Louisville's reputation 
should not frighten them, "rve always 
secretly felt." says Mustang Coach Doc 
Hayes, "that we had a chance to win 
any game wc'vc been in this season, 1 
wouldn't state it publicly before, but 
now we're too far along for me to be 
coy." Kansas, on the other hand, should 
have no difficulty with a Houston team 
(hat just ntanaged to get past the little 


New Mexico State Aggies by one point. 

A Kansas-Louisville Regional final 
would present two superb young stars. 
Jo Jo White of Kansas and Butch Beard, 
though it is unlikely that they will face 
off against each other unless Beard is 
forced to move into the backcourt. In 
the pivot Kansas has little chance of con- 
taining Louisville's Westley Unseld man 
to man. The Jayhawk center, sophomore 
Vernon Vanoy. is a hustling big man. 
but he fouls out of two-thirds of his 
games. Instead. Kansas must depend on 
a devastating team defense the zone 
trap at its best. Since Kansas is playing 
at home, that defense should be at peak 
efficiency, insure a narrow win and send 
the Jayhawks to Freedom Hall. 

Interest has never been higher in the 
NC .A.A. either despite or because of .M- 
cindor. The finals wilt be televised na- 
tionally and Regional telecasts are be- 
coming routine. I.ive attendance will 
also set a record. (In 1962 the figure was 
padded to an impossible 187.000. This 
year's true count will be 1 75.000.) That's 
quite an audience for sophomores to 
play before and for coaches to annoy 
with their slowdowns. But even grander 
things are in store. Coach Johnny Dec 
of Notre Dame suggests that the tour- 
nament format be changed to include 
every NC'.A.A team in the country -all 
ftOOof them, or hov\ever many will have 
Joined up. They would start off playing 
in 64 sectionals and work down from 
there. Dee figures that would bring S5 
million in gale rt'ceipts even before the 
final round and before TV pays a penny. 
How about that for restoring a little of 
the old hope alt around? kno 
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Renouncing their traditional March 
taiispin, Bobby Huli and the rest of 
the boisterous Biack Hawks skate 
to the first championship in the 
club's history bf PETE AXTHELM 


S r, 111 Mikilaeases himself iniothcwin- 
dow seat beside SiKkeve. and Douj; 
Jarrcti leans over from ihe aisle of the 
bus that is carrying the Chicago Black 
Hawks into town from the Toronto air- 
port. Roth players talk quickly, loudly, 
a little too intently, about how funny 
it had been to sec Ed Van Impe's news- 
paper burst into flames in his hands, a 
victim of White) 's high-powered butane 
lighter. Suddenly Sockeyc, whose proper 
name is Don Uren and who has been the 
Hawks' equipment manager and court 
jester long enough to be suspicious of 
everybody, lets out a yell. "Hey, what's 
Whiiey doing now?" 

Too late. Whitey — otherwise Patrick 
James Stapleton. 26-year-old gentleman 
farmer, father of I'inc and an outstanding 
Haw k defenseman- isalrcady poised be- 
hind Sockeye with a shiny steel chain. 
One end is padkKked to the base of the 
bus scat. Whitey deftly loops the other 
end around Sockeye's neck. Mikita and 
Jarrett hold their pigeon as Whitey 
clamps a second padlock shut, sentenc- 
ing .Six'keye to an undetermined stretch 
aboard the bus, "Please. Whitey." 
moans Srwkcyc. "Please, will you give me 
the key?" 

I'roin the seat in front of him. Billy 
Reay turns around. Rcay is the business- 
like and sometimes grim Black Hawk 
coach, and he has not had a goixl week. 
The night before, in Boston, he found that 
both the hotel and plane reservations for 
the Hawks were fouled up. After much 
arguing and maneuvering, he has final- 
ly gotten hisclubtoToronto. but now he 
faces two straight games with the red- 
hot Maple Leafs. As he turns, it is hard to 
know how he will take the stunt. 

But Reay breaks into laughter, and his 
laugh told something about the mood of 
the Black Haw ks as they coasted toward 
the first regular-season championship in 
their 40-ycar history. A year ago, as they 
dropped out of the fight with Montreal 


for first place. Rcay and his players 
seemed to be suffering from the jitters. 
Now they were loose and related- and 
were performing better than ever. I.ast 
year everyone was prei>ccupied with 
Bobby Hull's drive toward a record 54 
goals. Now the team was playing as a 
unit — and Hull was a fair bet to break 
his own record anyway. The gkM>m> 
warriors of other seasons were laughing 
and joking their way toward the title, 
and comedians like Stapleton and Phil 
Esposito had become as representative 
of the club as the superstars, Hull and 
Mikita. "Sure, we're happy." said Staple- 
ton. "VVe know vtc'rc going to win it. 
and we know we have the best team." 

To many observers, of course, the 
Hawks have had the best team in the 
NHL for the last five years. After all. 
they had the top goal-scorer in ffull, the 
lop defenseman in Pierre Pilotc. the all- 
star goalie in Glenn Hall and the best 
forward line in the Scooters (.vtv covir). a 
line consisting of Mikita. Kenny Whar- 
rani and. during the last three years. 
Doug Mohns. Yet every March, with the 
long-awaited championship in sight, the 
Hawks would collapse. H.xplanations 
for this phenomenon have ranged from 
the mythical Muldoon Jinx— a curse al- 
legedly pronounced by the team's first 
coach. Pete Muldoon. when he was fired 
in 1927—10 accusations of "choking." 
but the Hawks tend to explain their past 
failures in more basic, physical terms. 

"There was a simple reason for those 
fate slumps." says Pifotc. the 35-year- 
old team captain. "We always depended 
too much on a few stars. We had to use 
them a lot and they got worn out. And 
when the stars got tired the team faded. 
This season the load is more evenly dis- 
tributed. so the stars have stayed strong 
all year long." 

I,asi year the focus on stars was sharp- 
est as Bobby Hull sought his record- 
breaking 51st goal. "1 don't think we 
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concenirated on passing the puck to 
Bobb\ as much as some people said we 
did." says Mikiia. •‘But I guess his try 
for the record did have some effect, sub- 
consciously at least." Chicago suffered 
three straight shutouts before Bobby 
linally got No. 51. ‘ It was exciting." re- 
calls I’iloie. "Wc all wanted to sec Bobby 
make it. But maybe it did keep us from 
pulling together to win games." 

■■'I'ou should really have only one pur- 
pose in mind at a time." adds Mohns. 
"Last year we were thinking about Bt'b- 
by as well as w inning. This year we have 
only one thing to worry about — first 
place. We'll get that, and the records 
will come by themselves. " 

T he title became reality last Sunday 
as the Hawks smothered Toronto 5 0. 
and the records will come in unprece- 
dented numbers. Mikita, the best all- 
round player in the game, is a cinch to 
break Hull's record of 97 points (goals 
plus assists) in a season: he isodds-on to 
be the league's Most \'aluable Player 
and. what is more, he will win the l.ady 
Byng Trophy for outstanding play with 
few fouls. The Scooter Line so named by 
Reay for its mercurial swiftness- may 
well break the record of 226 points set by 
Detroit's legendary Production Line of 
(iordie Howe. Norm L llman and Ted 
I.indsay in 1956 57. And Hull, who 
started slowly Ivecause of a bursitis con- 
dition that caused extreme pain in his 
back every time he climbed over the 
hoards, lias scored an amaiting 38 goals 
in his last 38 games. 

"But don't go giving all the credit to 
our line, " says Mikita. "Or to Bobby, or 
to any one individual. This has been a 
team effort. " Hull had said the same 
thing months earlier when his back was 
hurting and he wasn't scoring, and the 
Hawks were somehow slay ing in a light 
for the league lead: "There's a new spirit 
on this team, a new logelhcrness. You 
could feel it riglil from the start." Bob- 
by himself contributes to that spirit by 
the mere fact of lus pie.scncc- He is not a 
speechmaker and he watches the team's 
clowning from the sidelines, but his team- 
mates know that with him around their 
own work is much more likely to be re- 
warded. He is also a one-man public- 
relations firm for the I lawks. He dtvgged- 
ly insists on signingevery autograph, pos- 
ing for every picture with everybody's 
smiling kid and shaking every hand that 
is shoved in front of him whenever he 
leaves the rink. Recently reminded of his 
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cafly-season statement about the club’s 
spirit. Bobby broke into the broad and 
handsome grin that has helped make 
him Chicago's leading folk hero. "1 was 
right, wasn’t I?" he said. "The whole 
team has won this thing together. You 
can pick out any one of the guys and 
give him credit." 

But you have to start somewhere, and 
the Scooter Line is as good a place as 
any. In a Boston hotel room on the 
night after an easy 5 2 victory Mikiia 
was silling at the head of his bed. shirt 
and shoes off and legs stretched out in 
front of him. Wharram. his roommate, 
sat down in a wotnlen nveking chair — a 
mistake that immediately inspired Miki- 
ia. who is 26, to call his 33-ycar-old 
right wing "the old man." There was a 
tub full of lx*cr on a room-service tray 
near the bed. and every once in a while 
one of them would get up to open anoih- 
er round. W ith the next day off. they were 
unwinding from the evening's efforts. 

"You know." said Mikiia. "the funny 
thing is. everybody thinks we’re magi- 
cians or something, when all we really 
do is make the obvious plays. We don't 
do anything unorthodox or surprising. 
VVe just keep skating, and each of us 
knows where the other guys will be." 

li began to sound very simple. Just 
skate- it helps if you can skate as fast 
as Mikiia, Wharram and Mohns- and 
pass to predetermined spots and then 
score. Oh. yes. you had better throw in 
a few thousand hours of practicing and 
talking about strategy and analyzing 
mistakes. 

To locate one another in the right 
spots, the Scooters do a lot of y elling on 
the icc. This probably offers a dim form 
of comfort to their opponents, since it 
at least indicates that, for all their ma- 
chinclike efficiency, they are human. 
But it also helps them score. As soon as 
one man gets free for a shot, he shouts 
the nickname of the man with the puck. 
Wharram is "Whip." Mikita is "Kita." 
Mohns is "Mohnsie." "If you shout 
once." says Wharram. "it means you 
think you have a little time. But ifyou'rc 
in a scramble you yell twice: 'Rita! 
Kiia!' Then he knows he has to rush." 

fheir studied teamwork had been evi- 
dent throughout that evening's game, 
and especially on one power play . Mohns 
had gone into the corner and slapped 
the puck out to Wharram. Wharram 
faked a pass to Mikiia near the net. then 
slid it back to Hull at the point. Bobby 


gave it to Pilotc. and Pilotc finally got 
it to Mikita in front. I'nd of overture. 
Mikiia look over. He made one fake, 
tlien paused as Bruin Goalie Ed John- 
ston lunged forward. Another fake and 
Johnston was off balance. Then Mikita 
lired a shot under the goalie's legs into 
the net. "I think." Mikita admitted, "it 
was as good a goal as I’ve scored all 
year." It had been his 30th. and the 77lh 
for members of his line. 

The Scooters like to describe their suc- 
cess in terms of group effort— and that 
is certainly the main factor. But it also 
happens that these are three brilliant in- 
dividual players. Mikita can do every- 
thing very well, and some things — 
slickhandling and play making— belter 
than anyone else. He is also a licrce 
competitor and u leader. Now in his 
eighth full season with Chicago, he says, 
"I’m a better hockey player than I’ve 
ever been." 

W'harram is not as smooth a stick- 
handler. but he is very fast and has a 
hard, accurate shot. Mohns. the most 
recent addition to the line, is the heaviest 
of the three — 175 pounds compared to 
163 for W harram and 161 for Mikita— 
and adds checking power. Because he 
was a defenseman during most of the 
1 1 years he played with Boston, people 
tend to think of him as a weak scorer. 
Weak scorer Mohns has already pul in 
23 goals and ranks among the league's 
top 10. 

When he was traded to Chicago in 
1964. Mohns was supposed to play de- 
fense. But he suffered several injuries, 
and when he was ready to play Reay 
was undecided where to use him. Mikiia 
and Wharram suggested that Mohns 
join them. Me began playing left wing, 
but he was still thinking defensively. 
"Sometimes vve would rush up and make 
a pass to Mohnsie ‘s side." says Whar- 
ram, "and he would be moving back. 
I'd ask why. and he’d say that we had 
left an opposing forward free and he 
wanted to back us up. He w ould be right, 
of course- but that’s cautious hixrkcy, 
the kind you see in Stanley Cup play- 
offs. It's not really our regular style." 

Soon .Mohns adjusted. "Playing with 
strange lincmates," he says, "you tend 
to hesitate. You don't want to get caught 
out of position, and sometimes you have 
to forfeit .scoring chances. But the more 
I get to know Sian and Whip, the more 
I sense their moves and go with them. 
Now my contribution to the line is less 
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King Gonon 
Perma-lron: 
the no-lron shirt 
that doesn't mean 
maybe. 


Wash it. 

Tumble dry. 

Wear it. 

That's all. 

100% cotton in a nubby, pebbled finish 
Traditional styling. 

■'Sanforized!' 

Many other patterns, colors. 
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when we designed this beauty, 
we kept a few ugly things in mind. 


This is o bfond-new Volkswagen Post- 
back Sedon with a brand-new bump in the 
right rear fender. (It's one of the ugly 
things we had in mind when we mode this 
cor.) Your Volkswogen deoler cort moke if 
welt ogoin by unscrewing just ten bolts ond 
removing the fender. lA new one costs 
obout »37,00*.I 

Underneoth the hood is a brand-new 
motor. If it ever stops ocling like it’s brand- 
new and storts ocling ugly, it's easy to cope 
with, fA VW motor con be taken out ond 
put back in again in 90 minutes.) 

On the bottom of our Fostback ts a shiny 


new sealed bottom. When there's ugly 
weother, or mucky roods, or salty snows, 
or bumpy bumps, if protects the inside of 
your cor from all the horrible things that 
happen outside. 

With o Volkswagen, you moy find that a 
lot of the things you're used to being ugly, 
won't be ugly ony more. 

For instance, gasoline mileoge. (You'll 
get obout 27 miles to the gollon with a 
Fostback.) 

The tires will lost about 35,000 miles. 

The engine won't freeze up in the winter- 
time or boil over in the summer. (Our new 


beouty hos the some oir cooled engine os 
the bug , only foster.) 

Il'solso o bit bigger. 

The Fostbock hos o little more room for 
people fhon the bug. And a lot more room 
for luggoge. (It's got o trunk in the front of 
the cor, ond one in the back. I 

It also costs o little more. 

»2148.‘ 

But the nice thing is, when you get o 
new Fostbock, you get a new 
perspective. 

It may end up making oil the 
ugly things seem almost beautiful. 
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defensive, and I'm scoring more goals." 

Mikita. although he is an exceptional 
foreeheckcr. too. sa>s. "NNe're not a 
checking line, we're a forcing line. VVe 
make the plays and let the other guvs 
worrv about checking »/v. ' 

Recently the Hawks faced the last 
series of games that could possiblv be 
considered a challenge to their right 
to first place. They plaved four in live 
nights, one with the second-place New 
York Rangers, one with lowl> Boston 
and then two with the Maple Leafs, wlio 
were undefeated in nine straight and 
at that time the most dangerous op- 
ponent in the league. C hicago led the 
league by 1 1 points going into the week 
and could have lost a few without wor- 
rying much. Bill losses would have 
stirred up the annual suspicions. \Ncrc 
lhc\ tiring'.’ C hoking? Or- patently ri- 
diculous but often whisisered were Mi- 
kiia and Hull resentful of one another? 
Was the team jealous of Hull? Could 
the best team in hiKkev manage to 
collapse once more? 

The questions never came up. The 
Black Hawks beat New Yiuk 6- 1 as Hull 
scored three gvials. They routed the 
Bruins. They played badly in Toronto 
and lost 0. but they came back the 
following night to defeat the Leafs 5 2 
in i>nc of their best games of the year. 

'This first-place business has been 
like a nu'nkcy on our back." sighed Pi- 
lote. "Lvery year pci'plc accuse us of 
being the best team and losing. Well, 
maybe we weren't the best team then. 
Maybe we didn't have the balance or 
all-round ability to finish first. But now 
we arc the best, and wc'rc finally proving 
to everybody that we can win a cham- 
pionship. It feels good to get it over 
vv ith." 

It feels especially good to Tommy 
Ivan, the general manager who came to 
Chicago in 1954. when the Hawks were 
buried in last place, and began building 
the farm system that has produced Hull. 
Mikita and most of the other members of 
the present club. It took four years be- 
fore the results were visible and the Black 
Hawks finally made the playolTs. But 
since then the Hawks, who finished as 
high as fourfh on/v once in the previous 
12 years, havn; been in the playoffs eight 
straight times, winning one Stanley Cup. 
■’There is nothing like bringing up your 
players through your own system so they 
know what you expect of them," Ivan 
says. The few times Ivan has ventured 
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Cadet is for keeps! 

Most men have about 18 hours a week when they're not working, 
commuting, sleeping or doing the routine "chores" of living. Just 18 hours 
a man can call his own. And they're yours just once. Irretrievable. 

Make your own golden hours more fun. more free and more productive 
with an International Cub Cadet home tractor. Four models-gear 
drive with 7. 10 and 12 hp. or 12 hp hydrostatic transmission. Cadet's 
no toy; it's a tractor— built like the bigger IH tractors. 


Can you afford to keep on replacing cheaper machines? 



12 hp Cadet with 48' rotary mower. Also works with frorvt and rear blades, rake, 
snow blower, rotary tiller, box scraper and dozens of other year round attachments, 
g To find your nearest Cadet dealer, phone Western Union and ask for Operator 25. 

II 


International Harvester Company-the people who bring you the machines that work 
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Your 

favorite loafer, 
boldly detailed, in 
the fashion color of 
the season— Tarnished Gold. 
Genuine moccasin construction 


for greater comfort afoot. About 


$14 


Other Bob Smart styles $9 to $14 


TAHDES 


by BOB SMART 



Best way to catch a cold...catch it early 


Why wail for the worst? The good medicine in a Contac ' 
capsule can catch your sneezes, sniffles and stuffy nose 
before they really take over. So at the first sign of a cold 
drop everything and catch Contac. At your pharmacy. 



CONTAC 


outside his organization, he has traded 
for men like Hall and Mohns. And this 
year as the Hawks finally achieved the 
one goal that had always eluded them, 
Ivan has made smart moves. 

As the season opened. Chicago ap- 
peared to have two weaknesses. One was 
the third line, where Dennis Hull. Bobby's 
strong but inexperienced younger broth- 
er. and the venerable Eric Nesterenko 
needed a top center to play between 
them. The other was in goal, where the 
master. CHenn Hall, had retired, and the 
newcomer. Denis DeJordy. was rated as 
\er> good, but perhaps not quite good 
enough for a championship club. 

Ivan solved the center problem by 
luring Bill Ha> out of retirement. Has, 
an educated young man with a good job 
in Calgary, had quit hockey last spring 
at age 30. But after 12 vseeks of this sea- 
son he was back in Chicago. What made 
him change his mind? "First place." he 
said, and broke into a grin. "No. actual- 
ly, the club was just very persistent, and 
1 was able to get a lease from my job. 
Now that I am back 1 really do enjoy 
finishing first." Hay. a good skater and 
stickhandler, has rounded out the solid 
third line that the Black Hawks lacked 
in the past, and Dennis Hull has scored 
18 goals with the powerful shot that is 
modeled after Bobby's. 

It was probably more difficult — and 
certainly more expensive — to induce Hall 
to make a comeback. But Ivan did it. and 
now he has the hesi and the most un- 
usual goaltending combination of all. 
Hall. 35, has the perpetually sour expres- 
sion of a menial oflicc worker who hates 
his job; actually he is a brilliant hsKkey 
player who hates his job. “Enjoy this?" 
he says. "Are you kidding? I'm around 
here for one reason and that's the mon- 
ey." He gets sick before each game and 
cK'Casionally wakes up from naps to find 
himself kicking out at imaginary flying 
pucks. But now that he plays only half as 
much, he is even better than before. 

DeJordy. who lakes care of the other 
half, is a smiling, witty 28-year-old with 
a round face and crew cut in the Gump 
Worsley style. Last year he and Reay had 
a disagreement about his future. "1 was 
silting on the bench here, and my value 
was standing still," he says. “Nobody 
saw me. So 1 asked to be sent down to 
St. Louis. The bosses thought it wasamis- 
take. but I insisted. 1 don't know how 
much 1 improved at St. Louis last year, 
but at least 1 was sure that NHL people 
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You can do the wrinklingest 
things in slacks, if there’s 
Fortrel in them. 


WRiGHTpermanently pressed slacks are pledged to 
neatness, even while you're sitting in them. No surprise. 
These handsomely tailored slacks of Fortrel polyester 
and cotton are hardy wrinkle resisters. Featured: one of 
Wright's many gallant plaids. Checks are available, too. 
Men’s sizes 28-36, $8; Prep sizes 14-20, $7; Junior sizes 
612, $6. At better stores. For the name of the one near- 
est you, write: Wright Slacks, Empire State Bldg., 350 
Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


■ELANESE Fortrel 


THE FRESHENING FIBER 
Add a from Celanesr and (ood thcngs get better. 
CeU* • Fo'lrv.* ■ . a trademjrK of Fiber induit.'.-". 
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iKven 
Mouse 

IMPCfRJED KAKE SCOTCH 



I World Famous Tennis Champion ] 

i^crr^ajTjU 1 

THE GENTLEMAN’S SHIHT 

says:"P.R.*isthe best 
sock I’ve ever worn.” 



The ^ 

Purist* J ■' 



h«oth»>i. MliO <«lor« 

I'H * IS knit of DiiPiml's wnsa- 
tioniil iifw -OIU^fN’ ;tl Airvlie. 

For the store nearest rhu. write 

SERO OF HEW HAVEN • Hvh H»en. Conn. 

Whiles stnv wliite - . . colors slny 
hrielil- MnrhiiU' wash and drv . . . 

IMt.* won t shrink! .Soft, springy 
cushion lasts indtdinitcly. At <lc- 
{inrtmenl. sporting goods and 
mens stores. 

— ^ • t’fofcs-,ic»nally nninl 

Wlawfun 

a SOCKS 

WI6WIIM MILLS, INC.. SkebeuM, Wk. 

In Cinsdi Nsnson Mills Ltd . Prov. ol Quebec 
/or rerry ^port and ri-erj t/o.v uror. lOO! 


wouldn't forget what 1 can do." DcJordy 
can do almost everything Hall docs, 
and since he is younger and more enthusi- 
astic. he v.ill undoubtedly be the goalie 
the Hawks protect this year in the ex- 
pansion draft. 

From the goal out to Mikita and Hull, 
from Kan down to SiKkeyc Uren. the 
Hawks base it all. And when they put it 
all together— as they did in the win 
over Toronto that virtually wrapped up 
the title — it is hard to imagine them fin- 
ishing anywhere but first for the next 
few years. On one play in the third period 
Mikita curried the puck into Toronto's 
/one, The Leafs, as is their custom, held 
and jostled every Hawk that came near 
them. Ron Fllis clutched Mikita; Stan 
slipped away. Wharram took the puck 
and was cross-checked by Brian C ona- 
cher. '‘Whip. Whip." yelled Mikita. and 
Wharram fed him the puck. Allan Stan- 
ley creamed Stan, and a penalty linally 
was called. But the whistle wouldn't stop 
the action until the Leafs broke up the 
play- and thcSciHiter Line wasn't about 
to let the play end. For 45 seconds they 
controlled the puck, slapping it lantaliz- 
ingly along the boards. I inully. Mikita 
fired the puck to Bobby Hull, who had 
coiiK* on the iec when the penally was 
signaled. From din.*ctly in front. Hull 
drilled in a low shot for one of the finest 
goals a team could produce. 

After the victory Rcay chortled. "We're 
in now." Outside his oHicc the looker- 
room scene was ty pically boisterous. Sta- 
pleton and Piloie needled Van Impe. who 
had hurl his knee in the game hut did 
not want to be carried out on any stretclt- 
cr. Jarrell and Oennis Hull exchanged 
Tar/an yells. A few players declined Es- 
pivsito's invitation to join him in a pheas- 
ant hunt. "I don't know why." Lsposito 
said. "I'm a very good hunter. As soon 
as something moves I shm>l." 

Through the knttls of carefree and 
laughing players moved SiKkeye Uren, 
wiping skate blades and then hanging 
the skates on hooks abtivc each ItKker, 
forming a neat symmetrical row around 
the room. Everything was in order 
around the Black Hawks- the NHL 
champions-io-be. "You know," Stan 
Mikita was saying as he left the room. 
"I don't think I've ever enjoyed this 
game as much as 1 have this year." Said 
General Manager Ivan: "rve been with 
losing teams and winning ones, and D) 
say this, winning is an awful lot more 
fvm." «Mo 
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Beneath the beautifully sculpted skin of every 
Grand Prix there’s a standard 400 cubic inch V-8 that 
kicks out 350 horses in a trice. 

Standard. But hardly ordinary. 

And as if that weren’t enough, you can order up to 
376 hp in the form of our fabulous Quadra-Power 428, 
along with a four-speed stick and special suspension. 

All of which means that Grand Prix was designed 


to drive as good as it looks. (And one look at the lus- 
cious Grand Prix below will give you a hint how good 
that really is.) 

Of course, General Motors’ safety package, dis- 
appearing windshield wipers, and monogrammed no- 
vent picture windows on hardtops are also standard. 

So you might say that when it comes to designing 
driving machines, our engineers take the grand prize. 


We don't call it Grand Prix because it looks good standing still. 










PMOIOGRAPMS BY RiCHAItO MEEK 


NOISY CHASE DISCREETLY DONE 


A fancy front-runner wins greyhound racing's richest event at Miami's Flagler track amid the kind of 
pomp and circumstance that has produced a new surge of popularity for the sport by ROBERT BOYLE 


A 15 niinutCN before midnight Salur- 
duy Ray Randle, a tall and taciturn 
greyhound man. stood woo/ily on the 
terrace of the executive wing of the 
Flagler l5og Track in Miami. None of 
the 8.700 fans at the track fell worse. 
Earlier that day Randle had been in 
bed with the flu. but. as he put it. "I'da 
come to the track tonight on a stretch- 
cr.” for he had two starters. Copier and 
Discreetly, in the I2lh and linal event of 
the night, the SSO.OOO Internationa) Clas- 
sic. the richest race in dogdom. 

Randle stood quite still for the 37.44 
seconds that it took eight of the best 
greyhounds in the country to cover 1,940 
feet on the track at "Fabulous Flagler." 
and then suddenly he fell much better. 
Thanks to Discreetly, he now had a per- 
sonal role in the pageantry of the awards 
ceremony that the tine Flagler minds had 
concocted. There was an actual script: 
HOUSE LIGHTS LF 
TRACK LIGHTS OUT 
SPOTLIGHT PICKS UP WINNING 
GREYHOUND as he returns to lake 
a bow in front of presentation plat- 
form wearing International Classic 
blanket which is placed upon him at 
Paddock entrance before. . . . 


.And there was Discreetly, a nicc- 
enough-looking hound, panting happily 
under that fancy blanket, while all man- 
ner of beauty queens and tiixcdoed gen- 
try served as a backdrop. 

F-ighly thousand dollars may seem 
like a lot of money to lavish on a dog 
race, hut not when the sport's soaring 
attendance and betting figures are con- 
sidered. Last year admissions at the .34 
tracks in seven slates totaled a record SI I 
million plus, and the pari-mutuel handle 
was nearly half a billion dollars. In Flor- 
ida the 16 greyhound tracks dominate 
pari-mutuel betting. In 1966 the state's 
dog tracks handled S255 million -S76 
million more than the Thoroughbreds. 

The sport is a modern one. but the 
breed is ancient. Excavations in Meso- 
potamia date the greyhound back to 
.M)(10 B.C. The breed is mentioned in 
the Bible (Proverbs 30: 29 31 >. by King 
Solomonw ho said, "There Ivo three things 
which go well, yea , , . are comely in 
going: . , . a greyhound: an he goat also; 
and a king against whom there is no 
rising up." The pharaohs of Egypt 
Used the greyhound to chase hares, and 
Rameses II and Cleopatra arc supposed 
to have been among its dedicated fan- 


ciers. The Romans brought greyhounds 
to the British Isles, where the dogs be- 
came the special favorites of the aristoc- 
racy. (ireyhounds were introduced into 
the L'.S. in numbers in the I9ih Century, 
w hen they were used to chase Jackrabbits 
and coytnes on the plains, and Kansas 
still ranks today as the center of U.S. 
greyhound breeding. 

Forycars coursing enthusiasts believed 
that greyhounds, which pursue their 
quarry by sight, would chase only live 
game, but in 1919 an Arkansas promot- 
er named O. P. Smith devised a wheeled 
contraption that chugged around a track 
lowing an artificial rabbit. The lure was 
first pul into operation in Emeryville, 
Calif. The dogs went after it. but the 
track failed because |•tetling was not al- 
lowed. 

Smith went to Tulsa -belling was al- 
lowed there - and then he moved to Flor- 
ida where a dog track was opened in 1922 
at Hialeah on the site ofihe present horse 
track. Other dog tracks followed includ- 
ing an opulent one built in Miami Beach 
by lex Rickard. Smith, who died in 
1929. never saw the Miami Beach track, 
even though he lived in Miami. A fortune 
teller once told him he would ronunufti 


DISCREETLY (NO. 4) BEATS THE INTERNATIONAL FIELD AT THE START (ABOVE) AND HAS THE CHASE TO HIMSELF IN THE STRETCH TURN 
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die crossing a body of water, and he re- 
fused to risk Biscay ne Bay. 

During the ’20s dog-racing conditions 
were crude, and so were some of the en- 
thusiasts. most notably Al Capone. 
Gangster interest in greyhounds gave 
the sport an unsavory air, and it took a 
long time for it to sanitize its image. 
"It's an unfair rap against greyhound 
racing,’’ says one dogman. "Those guys 
were interested in a lot of things, includ- 
ing horses and lighters. But greyhound 
racing always got blamed.” 

In the ’20s, tracks were pul up with 
the understanding that public ollicials 
would Ux)k the other way — which made 
the very act of opening one a stimulating 
gamble. A 1926 Miami newspaper head- 
line asked, discayne track scheo- 
ui-fc'D lOOPtN TOMORROW? Biscaync did 
open, but only live of eight races were 
run the tirst day. because u big tomcat 
got tangled up in the motor of the lure. 

If a sheriff did make a move to close 
down a track, the custom was for the 
operator to ask the judge for an imme- 
diate injunction against the action. I'he 
judge would grant the injunction, then 
take a vacation until the meet was over. 
Tracks often were raided. "It could get 
pretty perilous.” says Bill hwalt, long 
an owner-trainer. "In some towns you 
had to be faster than your dogs to get 
your kennel cages out of town ahead of 
the law . If you ran second, they had their 
own kind of cage for you.” Another vet- 
eran owner, F. B. Stut/, says. "Dog rac- 
ing used to be in disrepute. Before my 
daughter got married, she told her fiance, 
•promise me you'll never go into the 
dog-racing business.’ People actually 
were ashamed of being in it. I always felt 
like apologizing for it, myself.” Now 
that dog racing has become, as its 
boosters call it. the sport of queens, 
Stutz, a thoughtful son who reads Spino- 
za. William James and Chekhov, sort 
of hankers for the old days. "The cama- 
raderie is gone today,” he says. "It’s a 
business, strictly a business.” 

There have been two significant land- 
marks in dog racing’s long march back 
to respectability. The first came in 1931 
when Florida — soon to be followed by 
Massachusetts and some other heavily- 
populated states— legalized belling. The 
next came in 1948 with the introduction 
of the automatic "self-grading" system. 
This was devised by Tom Benner, di- 


rector of racing at Flagler, and it is now 
standard, with slight variations, at other 
tracks in the U.S. The system is sim- 
plicity itself, and it gives bettors the as- 
surance that no dog competing in a race 
is a ringer and that all the dogs arc of 
the same caliber. There arc six classifi- 
cations for the dogs. A. B. C. D. E and 
maiden. A dog that wins a maiden race 
is moved up to compete against class 
D dogs. From there on, the dog moves 
up or down, depending on how he fin- 
ishes. If the dog is really a "dog.” he 
drops into class E. If he fails to finish 
first, second, third or fourth in four 
F- starts, he is barred from racing at the 
meeting, 

Flagler is not the biggest dog track 
in the country, but it is generally held 
to be the classiest. It stands for what 
greyhound tracks arc coming to be; a 
very nice place to go broke in record 
time. The man responsible for Flagler’s 
class, and a lot of the upgrading of dog 
racing, is the track’s owner. Isadora (Is- 
sie) Hccht, a pink and pleasant Kew- 
pie doll who also happens to be chair- 
man of the board of the West Indies 
Fruit Company. 

Actually, his forte is bananas, and he 
can talk about bananas for hours. He 
can also talk about dogs and has all sorts 
of ideas on how more and more people 
can be enticed to go to the dogs. Al one 
meeting of the American Greyhound 
Track Operators Association, a fellow 
owner jumped up. pointed at Issie and 
shouted. "I’m not going to let a damn 
banana peddler tell me how- to run my 
track." He probably should, however, 
because Hecht knows lots of businesses. 
He is the head of a syndicate building 
a S7 million post office in Los Angeles 
and is the big man in another group 
that is constructing one of the largest 
apartment complexes in the South. 

Hccht and some associates bought 
Flagler for S2.5 million in 1953. The 
track’s average annual handle was SI4 
million, and Issie thought there was 
room for improvement. He started by- 
tearing down the old plant and putting 
in a new one. He added a clubhouse, a 
restaurant and a lavish room for private 
parties. All told, he put almost S7 million 
back into Flagler, and the investment is 
paying off well. The handle should ex- 
ceed S30 million this year and is expected 
to reach S35 million in 1968. The track 


is now- formally called Fabulous Flagler 
and is always billed as The Nation’s 
Greyhound Show place. The clubhouse 
food is superb, equal to the best in Mi- 
ami, Track police were once assigned to 
watch a man who disappeared every 
night after dinner. They followed him to 
a jai alai game. It turned out he just 
liked the food at Flagler. Even the dogs 
under guard in the "kwk out” room be- 
fore a race arc coddled. Incidental music 
is piped in to soothe their nerves. A 
closed-circuit TV camera keeps an eye 
on the room, and guards stand outside 
to make sure no one slips a grey hound 
a loaded hamburger. 

Hccht has done so well with Flagler 
that when a make-believe oil derrick was 
being erected last week as an infield 
decoration for the International Classic 
— the event was honoring an old trainer. 
Arch DcCJeer. and the first greyhound 
derby, which was held in Oklahoma 46 
years ago — a trainer remarked: "Issie 
will probably strike oil.” 

But come Saturday night it was Ray 
Randle who struck it rich. Copier, in the 
No. 2 box. was the favorite at 3 to 2. 
Randle’s other entry. Discreetly, in the 
4 box, was 9 to 2. the fourth choice in the 
tield of eight. Standing next to Randle 
at raceiimc was Ken Hutchings, whose 
CIcve Commcl was a primary- contender 
al 8 to 5. Cleve Commcl has stamina 
but, unfortunately for Hutchings, his 
dog had drawn box No. 8. the out- 
side post position. 

The mechanical rabbit moved down 
the track toward the starling box. "There 
goes Speedy,” intoned the track an- 
nouncer. As the rabbit sped past the 
starting box the Hip-lop doors snapped 
open and the dogs burst onto the sand 
in pursuit. Discreetly, known for his 
early speed, broke first. Copier was third, 
and Cleve Commcl was fifth. As the 
field headed into the first turn. Dis- 
creetly clung to the rail, going 40 mph 
after the rabbit. Randle’s wife. Helen, 
who was seated nearby on the terrace, 
shouted. "I don’t know- what 1 was 
shouting," she recalled, "but everyone 
turned around to look at me." Randle 
was impassive as Discreetly sailed into 
the grandstand straightaway five lengths 
in front of the pack. Me said later he 
was surprised to sec the dog out in front, 
but all he could think of was Clev e Com - 
mcl, now running a strong third. In the 
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f;ir sircich niscrceiK hung on a'l C'Icvc 
Coninie! began lo moNC up. As they 
rounded the far turn and came to the 
stretch. I)iscrecll> was ri>ur lengths 
ahead of Cleve Conimel, and all Randle 
can remember thinking is. ■ VV'ell. an>- 
wa>. he broke in front, and that's whal 
he had to di'." Only when Discreetly 
Hashed past the wire isso and a luilf 
lengths in front did Randle believe that 
he had won. Hutchings grabbed him and 
said, "I couldn't beat >ou." 

lor winning. Discreetly earned S25.- 
OtK>. which Randle will split A5-.^5 with 
Glen Garvertek. the ossner. Randle had 
leased Discreetly and Copier from Ciar- 
verick when the dog.s were si\ months 
old. Garscrick is a breeder in Ocala, 
f-'la.. but the sport of greyhound racing 
has grown so complicated that it is now 
cusiomarv for a breeder to pa\ attention 
only to breeding and rent out his dogs lo 
a man like Randle who campaigns on 
the tracks. 

Randle's share of the proceeds, SI6.- 
250. will go back into dogs, for grc\- 
hounds arc his only interest. Until 10 
\cars ago he w as partners in a greyhound- 
breeding business with two of his broth- 
ers. The> had a 160-acre breeding farm 
near Wichita, but they broke up and went 
on their own when the slate rammed a 
turnpike through their property. While 
together, the Randle brothers handled 
Real Huntsman, one of the best grey- 
hounds of ail time and holder of the 
American record for consecutive wins 
-27. 

With a little luck. Discreetly could 
break the ulliimc grey hound earning rec- 
ord of S97.(X)0. which is held by Miss 
Whirl. Only two years t>ld last week. 
Discreetly is a young dog to have won so 
rich a pri/e as the Imernalional Classic. 
He has already earned S34.000 in his six 
months of racing and this week he goes 
against Be Brave, the winner of last 
Saturday's Derby l ane Classic at St. 
Petersburg, in a bcst-(>f-three match 
for SIO.OOO, winner lake all. If Dis- 
ereeiiy remains sound, he can race un- 
til he is almost 5, and then will be pul 
out to stud, 

Not that Ray Randle worries about 
how Discreetly 's luck will run— or hi.s 
own. He prefers just to count the win- 
nings and slick lo the dogs. ' I 'm afraid," 
he says, "that it would be bad luck for 
me to be superstitious." knd 
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THE LAST 

HOPE OF AH ANCIENT 

f I ^ 11 A "pvTrpT^iyT 

I [| j f\ i y 1 I I Vy l\ zowa (right) was 16 he wan- 
dered deep into the woods 
behind bis viJIoge of Momuro-gawo in Jopon's Toboku district. There he came 
upon the hut of o charcoal maker who was also a great folconer. Young 
Kutsuzawa became the old man's disciple ond quickly mastered the art of 
falconry. It became his life, and through the years Kutsuzawa, now 71, has 
trained more than 40 hawk eagles — large birds with wingspans of 64 inches. 
In addition to being Kutsuzawo's great pleasure, falconry has also been a 
moior source of his income. In the days before World War II he earned 
enough from the sale of skins of game captured by his bird to provide for 
his fomily. But where once he could bog 400 bores, foxes and bodgers in a 
season, today he gets only about 20 hares and an occasionol fox or badger. 
There is still the thrill of the hunt, however, and the disoppoinfment that Kutsu- 
zowo felt when his son showed little interest in the birds has been tempered 
by the enthusiasm his grandson Kunio has for the sport. Falconry is said to 
have begun in Japan with the first emperor, Jimmu. "The long tradition is 
often in my mind," says Kutsuzawa. And he hopes that Kunio will keep it alive. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY T. TAyUMA 





In the autumn before the snow comes and 
the hunting begins, Asaji Kutsuzowo end his 
grondson-disciple, Kunio, train their falcon, 
On the mountoin (left) the weok bird — pur- 
posely starved to moke it tractable — con only 
fly downhill to the old mon, who holds out a 
piece of meat os bait. In the paddies (below) 
the folcon flies level from one to the other. 









JAPANESE FALCONER fommufd 


The Old Man, the Boy and 


A boul Ihc man. Asaji Kutsuzawa. and 
. the bird he carried on hisgaunilctcd 
forearm there was an aura of strength, a 
fierce yet unspoken inner pride and cour- 
age. Beneath his conical hat Kutsu/awa 
wore a cotton towel wrapped around his 
forehead — the mark of a working farm- 
er. He was dressed in heavy la\crs of 
simple, indigo-dyed cotton homespun - 
a short kimono, rough pantaloons with 
puttees encircling his calves. Mis feet 
were bare except for the straw sandals 
he had tied around his ankles. Across 
his insteps were the bindings for bam- 
boo rings that served as snowshocs. .Al- 
though his feet were partially exposed 
to the snow, the old man said he never 
felt the cold. Hanging down his back 
was a dogskin that stanched the wind. 
J-rom his belt dangled a small wood- 
en box filled with lean strips of hare 
meat, 

Kunio. the grandson, followed along, 
in time with the old man's pace. Kunio 
was dressed in a modern sweater, pants 
and Jacket but wore the traditional bam- 
boo snowshoes. Kutsu/awa carried in 
his right hand a three-foot wooden pad- 
dle. with which he measured his step as 
he glided across the top of the snow, 
leaving soft indentations. 

f-ubuki (Bliz/ard). the 9-year-oid fal- 
con. clung to the old man's gauniletcd 
arm. its proud head erect and its feathers 
sparkling in the white light. The bird 
wore no hood; it knows its master and 
the demands of the hunt and it will not 
lly away. There was a silent nobility of 
man. bird and boy as the trio gracefully 
moved through the snow'. The prepara- 
tion of the bird for the hunt had been 
elaborate and arduous. At the beginning 
of November, after a summer of gorging 
on the meat of rats, snakes and chickens, 
the bird was removed from the cage and 
placed in a dark box for 20 days without 
food. It was given only water every two 
days. The process is called heiragusliinu’— 
literally, stomach adjustment. At the end 
of the fast a chunk of meat (about three- 
guarlers of a pound ) was softened in wa- 
ter and given to the bird on the evening of 


the 20th day. Then another week vvent by 
with only water. At the end of seven days 
the rich red meat was again fed the fal- 
con. The fasting period was reduced to 
five days, then to three. At the start of 
the fast there was a hard lump in the 
stomach of the bird, w hich could he felt 
by the falconer. As the fasting pr»x:ess 
progressed, the lump was reduced, and 
when it disappeared the bird was ready 
to hunt. 

On the day of the hunt this feeding 
process became crucial. Now Kulsuza- 
wa's years of patience and skill were test- 
ed. In the morning the falcon received a 
quarter of a pound of meat. Determining 
how much to feed the falcon before the 
hunt is to determine the outcome of the 
hunt. If the bird is given too much meat 
he may become capricious and fail to at- 
tack his prey with the proper clan. Given 
too little food, the falconwill tire quick- 
ly. and after live or six strikes become too 
weak to continue the hunt. Because its 
strength is controlled, the falcon cannot 
soar but can only swoop down on the 
prey. The bird has no problem attacking 
through thickets and heavy undergrow th. 
but must attack from high ground to low', 

The old man knows the habits of the 
hares in the hills beyond the Mamuro 
River. He and Kunio look to the grassy 
hillsides in Novemlier, then in December 
to where the plains meet the forests. As 
the snows deepen in January they move 
farther into the forest, then deeper still, 
to the places w here there is sunshine and 
little wind. 

On this day the boy and his grandfa- 
ther moved past the snow-covered fields 
and across the concrete bridge over the 
Mamuro River, its banks covered with 
ice. As they climbed the ridge beyond the 
village only the snow-laden pines and 
the shadows of trees on the snow lay be- 
fore them. The ridge line was clean ex- 
cept for scattered bushes and an iKca- 
sional chestnut tree, stripped of its burr- 
covered nuts by the w inter w inds. The air 
was crisp, below' freezing, but the briglit 
sun played in the clouds and there was 
clean stillness. There were no tracks of 


the Bird 


hares or badgers, foxes or weasels — no 
sign of life, only the unblemished snow. 
Yet the haw k eagle saw the hare. The bird 
tensed, digging its talons into the old 
man's wrist. Kuisuzawa wailed only a 
second, then he released the heavy cords 
with which he held Fubuki's talons. The 
falcon swooped awa> in a great hurst of 
speed, a beating of wings and then a 
sharp, straight glide. The attack is rarely 
direct. The falcon slightly overshot the 
target. Happing its wings with fury and 
stunning the victim. Then Fubuki lunged 
with one set of talons at the underbelly 
of the hare. As the hare raised its head in 
pain and surprise the falcon's other talons 
grasped the head and pinned the hare 
to the snow. With a wild, primeval cry. 
pay. pay. pay, the haw k eagle announced 
his triumph. The falconer trundled down 
the slope with his paddle, the smooth 
stride of search broken by the thrill of 
capture and Ihc old man's anxiety to 
reach the bird before it devoured the 
rabbit. The falcon's cry was harsh — a 
cry of pride and fuilillment. "When the 
falcon starts calling out for me to hurry 
over I almost become dizzy with excite- 
ment — just like a boy." said Kutsu/awa, 
his high brow furrowed in thought, a 
slight smile crossing his face. 

Atop the quivering brown hare, the 
falcon ceased its cry and began the vic- 
tory feast, methodically ripping away at 
the hare's fur. As the falconer neared, 
the bird lifted its head, and the old man 
lapped his wooden feedbox. which was 
slung from his black obi. the wide waist- 
band that held his kimono jacket in place. 
He opened the box. lifted a linger-sizc 
shred of meat and offered it to the bird. 
Fubuki grabbed it in his beak, then 
chomped it down eagerly. While the fal- 
con ale, Kutsuzawa dislodged the hare 
from the falcon's claws (Ivfi). slowly and 
carefully working it free from the vise- 
like grip. He placed the hare in his game 
bag and offered the falcon another small 
morsel of meat before they moved back 
up to the ridge line and on toward the 
horizon to continue their hunt. 

— JiRROLD SCMtCTfR 
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PART 3 MY FRIEND ARNOLD PALMER 

by MARK H. McCORMACK 


HIDDEN BATTLES, SUBTLE FOES 


The cigarette was almost his trademark and the PGA runs his sport, but Palmer has had epic conflicts 
with both. Fighting one endangered his golf, and concern with the other nearly changed the pro game 


C ertain controversies in recent years 
have struck to the core of Ameri- 
can family life; How Do You Build a 
Bomb Shelter Without the Neighbors 
Finding Out? Should Annual Haircuts 
Be Required for Boys'? Can a Beagle En- 
joy Being Lifted by the Ears? But for the 
true gut issue, the one that has set more 
F>eoplc squinting into more bathroom 
mirrors more mornings, nothing can ap- 
proach; To Smoke or Not to Smoke? 
For Arnold Palmer the problem proved 
to be three times more complicated than 
for most people. 

By the lime the Surgeon General's re- 
port came out in January 1964 advancing 
the coffin-nail concept of cigarettes, Ar- 
nold had reached the status of being a 
kind of angel of the fairways, complete 
with a halo of L&M smoke. The ciga- 
rette was part of the Palmer image. You 
can see him now, holding it to his lips 
for a hard drag, Hinging it down with 
that little extra bit of fierceness that he 
brings to so many gestures — and then 
reaching for his three-wood to go for the 
green when any sane man would have 
layed up short of the water with a four- 
iron. Yes, the cigarette was part of it. 

For as long as 1 had known Arnold he 
had been a steady smoker, a two-pack-a- 
day man. He would never go on a golf 
course for cither a practice round or a 
competitive round without a pack, and I 
don't imagine he ever played more than 
two holes in a row without lighting at 
least one cigarette. Any decision to stop 
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smoking had to be a big one for him. 

One thing that seemed likely to help 
was that Arnold had never been a con- 
tented smoker. He used to make com- 
nrents to the effect that he almost hated 
himself for smoking so much, that ciga- 
rettes did not taste that good to him, 
that food did not taste very good and 
that he felt cigarettes had something of 
a hold on him. Knowing Arnold. I am 
sure that one thing which seriously trou- 
bled him about his smoking was the 
thought that he could not control it. 
His personality does not take kindly to 
the notion that he, Arnold Palmer, can- 
not govern something that he himself is 
doing. He shows this on the golf course 
all the time. If a shot can be hit— that is, 
if the physical possibility exists that it 
can be hit successfully — then Arnold is 
going to try it. If it made sense to quit 
smoking. Arnold would Just quit smok- 
ing. That's all there was to it. But it did not 
make sense to stop, or at least it did not 
become an issue in Arnold's mind, until 
the Surgeon General's report. 

The furor that followed the report's 
release seemed to offer Arnold reason 
enough to stop smoking. For one thing, 
he had long had trouble with colds, in- 
flamed cars and sinus difficulties. Cut- 
ting out smoking might help those prob- 
lems, to say nothing of the advantages of 
not dropping dead immediately of lung 
cancer, heart disease, etc. So. without 
ever saying anything about it, Arnold 
worked up some steam on the subject. 


Late in January 1964 he was ready for 
the big decision. He missed the cut at the 
Crosby, went to San Francisco to have his 
sinuses drained and ended up betting the 
doctor — who was a heavy cigar smoker, 
himself — S500 that he could quit for a 
year. That night Arnold formally smoked 
"the last cigarette of my life." 

1 am a nonsmokcr, and the event did 
not seem momentous to me. one way or 
the other, at the time. Now I know better. 
For the next two years the golf world saw 
a different Arnold Palmer. So did I. 

Between that Crosby tournament and 
the Masters in April I was not with Ar- 
nold very much. But the few‘ times I did 
sec him were enough to convince me that 
he was having a tough time. He looked 
jumpy over his putts, not the steady 
Palmer of old. And he confessed as much. 
"I'm just going through a particular 
stage." he said then. "Believe me. I'm 
sleeping better at night, food tastes great 
and 1 feel great. I'm going to be strong 
and steady on my putts in no time.*’ 

I believed him. of course. 

I also noticed that Arnold was eating 
more than usual. He did not change his 
diet, he simply begancatingmore. Arnold 
has never been a fancy diner, and not a 
snacker, A typical meal would be a 
shrimp cocktail, a tossed salad with 
Roquefort dressing and a New York -cut 
steak, medium rare, with a baked potato 
and sour cream and chives. Then ice 
cream (parfaiis arc the thing this year) 
or pie for dessert. Now. without ciga- 
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reties, he would add a bowl of soup, a 
second baked pi>ialo and often another 
half a sicak. 

I think that in the first sis months 
after he quit smoking he gained 15 to 
20 pounds- And after only three months 
I. for one, thought he had become a lici- 
ler golfer. I his was when he won the 1^64 
Masters very imprcssi\elv. sliooiing 276 
and running otT from the held by six 
strokes. It was Ins fourth Masters ti- 
tle. nn're than any golfer had ever won, 
and his victory was so convincing ihai 1 
could not imagine cigarettes wv'uld both- 
er him again. 

By June he looked to me like the best 
bet to win a U.S. Open I have over seen. 
He fell got>d. he was hitting the ball per- 
fectly and he was full to the top of his T 
shirts with eonlidcncc. This was the Open 
played at Congressional in S\ashingion, 
Palmer's tirsi two rounds were 6S-6y, 
good enough to place him only one 
stroke Isehind the leader. Tommy Jacobs. 
There was no doubt in the mind of .Ar- 
nold. VV innie or myself on the night be- 
fore the .J6-hole final that .Arnold would 
win. We had dinner together that eve- 
ning at a Ciievy Chase inn. and I remem- 
ber that we discussed a lot of business 
topics and sort of planned .Arm>ld's 
schedule for the rest of tite year, half 
assuming that he had won the Open. 

Bui it was not going to be. The next 
day Arnold played indifferently, and Ken 
Venturi came on to win in the incredible 
heat. .Arnold lied for fifth- Me was ex- 
tremely disappointed, and he had ito ex- 
planation for his performance. "It wasn't 
the heat." he said, and I agreed. .Arnold 
has always been a good lun-weaihcr 
golfer, the hotter the better, really. 
Somehow he had lost his concentration. 

He sort of lapsed into a depression 
after that. He played well, but the luck 
had gone, and I mean two kinds of luck. 
One kind is the good things that w'(»rk 
for you, and the other kind is the good 
things that don't work for your oppo- 
nents. Right after that L^S. Open. Ar- 
nold lost a playoff to Hmy t.ema for 
the Cleveland Open. Then he shot a bad 
final round at Whitemarsh to wind up 
third behind Jack Nicklaus and Gary 
Player. He made a line run at the PCi.A 
Championship in Columbus but finished 
second, tied with Jack Nicklaus behind 
Bobby Nicbols. 

Tliat September we filmed several 
matches for Bin Thn-v and wiicn 
ronuniinJ 
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Nicklaus beat Arnold badly things 
started coming to a head. Palmer had 
won SI 10.743 in nine months — %vhich 
made him the leading money-winner so 
far that year — but he was not winning 
tournaments and. as everybody knows, 
he feasts on victories. 1 would ask him if 
the smoking, or rather the nonsmoking, 
was bothering him, and he would tell me, 
".Absolutely not. Mark." No cigarette 
was going to push him around. But he 
had begun to wonder, just as we all had, 
and he was discouraged. Here was CJary 
bouncing along talkingabout raisins and 
wheat germ and looking so insufferably 
healthy, and here was Jack with that 
little-boy smile and the enthusiasm that 
being 24 and near the top would give 
anyone. And here svas Arnold kind of 
reaching for his pocket all (he time and 
wondering what in the name of l.&M 
had gone wrong. 

After the Bin Threv TV matches Ar- 
nold. Winnie and 1 flew to London for 
the Carreras Piccadilly World Match 
Play Championship, a tournament that 
I founded. Wc met with some Carreras 
executives, and toward the end of the 
evening I announced 1 was going to have 
a cigarette and begin smoking since ev- 
erybody else seemed to be giving it up. 
With that, 1 tried a Piccadilly Filler. 
There was a lot of joking about how Ar- 
nold would never have quit if he had 
smoked good cigarettes in the first place. 
Arnold very proudly went into his his- 
tory as a smoker, and the Carreras peo- 
ple smiled politely and seemed sympa- 
thetic. Then Arnold said maybe he 
guessed just one Carreras cigarette 
wouldn't hurt anything, since this was 
sort of an occasion, so to speak, and he 
had never smoked one. He was joking, 
every one assumed . W innie gave Arnold a 
kK>k. and there was a moment of silence. 

“Well, if Mark can smoke, so can I." 
said Arnold, and he lit his first cigarette 
in months. Everyone laughed and con- 
gratulated him, except Winnie. He puffed 
on it and sat back, rather too contented- 
ly. I thought at the lime, and said. "Sec. 
it doesn't affect me at all. And if you'll 
pardon me. they don't really taste very 
good." They tasted so bad that before he 
went to bed he had another one. Shortly 
after that a check was mailed to the doc- 
tor in San Francisco, and every now and 
then I get a mental picture of him sitting 
in his den in a cloud of cigar smoke 
savoring his victory over Arnold Palmer. 

Palmer vs. The Weed now entered its 


rule-making phase, one that is all too 
familiar to the several million people 
who have shared Arnold's resolve— and 
its wavering. He never really spelled it 
out. but he decided that he would not 
smoke while he was in the U.S. This 
was especially advantageous, since we 
were about to leave London for a very 
brief layover in the U.S. and then go on 
an extended overseas tour. 

The first foreign stop was the Wills 
Masters in Melbourne, which is spon- 
sored by W.D. & H.O. Wills Ltd., and 
if you want to ask if that happens to be 
a tobacco firm, the answer is yes. Dur- 
ing the evenings in Australia, Arnold 
was smoking a few' cigarettes after din- 
ner. but 1 did not kid him about it. There 
is, after all. a pi^im in the client-attorney 
relationship when it is politic to remem- 
ber who is the client. Arnold would just 
quietly light up an after-dessert cigarette 
and the conversation would go on un- 
interrupted. As wc headed north for To- 
kyo he kept smoking. But finally wc had 
to come home. 

"You know what?" he said to me in 
Tokyo. "When I gel back to the U.S. 
I'm really not going to smoke any more. 
Really." 

I nodded. 

"1 may not even have one tomorrow," 
he said. 

IsaidO.K. 

"Damn it. 1 mean it," he said, and 
he was angry. 

This, you sec. was an important and 
complex issue in Palmer's life, and a lot 
more factors were involved than just the 
effect on his golf. One of the reasons 
Arnold's decision to give up smoking 
caused such a stir was that millions of 
people knew him as a devout smoker. 
The press never wrote about Arnold's 
smoking habits — why should it?— but 
the multitudes who watched the tele- 
vision coverage of the Masters, the U.S. 
Open, the PCA and other events a.sso- 
ciated Palmer with smoking, because 
he was always tossing that cigarette 
down before hitting a shot. In addi- 
tion, there had been some extremely 
well-done TV commercials and maga- 
zine advertisements of Arnold smoking 
his favorite brand, L&M. 

Historically Arnold has never been 
one to endorse a product that he did not 
believe in. So it was with L&M. Me was 
first approached by the Liggett & Myers 
Tobacco Co. in April I960, after he won 
the Masters, The L&M people had seen 


Arnold puffing up a storm on TV. and 
they were well aware that all of that 
lovely smoke was their own. Ad men 
have a way of sniffing such things out. 
L&M signed Arnold for some commer- 
cials. and this began one of the most 
pleasant business relationships Arnold 
has ever had. He was right for the prod- 
uct. and the product was right for him. 
One result — and this is by no means a 
necessary result in such circumstances 
—was a set of striking L&M ads. You 
may remember some of them. They were 
on the back covers of Tisir and Life and 
on billboards. One in particular showed 
Arnold and his caddie standing with a 
bag of clubs. All the ad said was; "When 
a cigarette means a lot." It was a pretty 
subtle campaign, because Arnold's name 
was never mentioned. The agency and 
L&M were counting on everybody 
knowing his face. 

At the same time there was an espe- 
cially good TV commercial in this series. 
It. too. was soft sell, showing Arnold 
exhaling some smoke and walking up 
toward a green. 1 am sure all of this was 
selling L&M cigarettes, and it was also 
selling Palmer — which I much approved. 
There was just one thing wrong. A lot 
of nonsmokers took offense, and Ar- 
nold has always been acutely conscious 
of his role as a public figure. He docs 
not like to be open to criticism. 

As the l.&M ads continued. Arnold 
began getting letters from a varied as- 
sortment of nonsmokers. Some were 
crackpots, plain and simple, accusing 
Arnold of aiding the Communists by 
leading our nation down the road to 
lung cancer. But others were from teach- 
ers and doctors and mothers, serious- 
minded people who felt that Arnold was 
hurling his own career and setting a bad 
example, especially for youngsters. Let- 
ters arrived like this one from an Arizona 
junior high school principal; 

Dear Arnold; 

You will likely go down in history 
as the greatest golfer of all lime. It 
is too bad that you may also go down 
in history as the man who started 
more young people smoking than any 
other person. 

As a result, Arnold told me late in 
1963 that he would not do any more ad- 
vertising of tobacco products — and he 
has not. He said he hoped nobody would 
ever notice his decision, because he did 
not want to hurt L&M, but the adverse 
(onimued 
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rich wootf*gr»in look. 86 cubic Isot Of ctrgo spsco. 


‘67 Malibu Sport Coupa 

You'll find Chevelle very impatient . . . 
but most accommodating! 

The kind of car that makes an adventure out 
of leaving the scene of the fun. That Malibu 
Sport Coupe has a Turbo-Fire V8, for instance. 

It could put quite a Quick-Size kick in your 
spring schemes. But any engine you pick clears 
its throat through an exhaust system that 
includes a lot of stainless steel and aluminizing. 

It lasts longer. 

Inside, Chevelle looks like it's expecting 
somebody wonderful. Chevelle interiors are 
beautifully right for people who play hard, 
especially little ones. If you love life, drive 
Chevelle. You'll be getting just what you deserve. 



QUICK-SIZE 

MANEUVERS UKE MAGIC 







For Your Car 



Valvoline is rugged. Dependable. Stands up when 
the action gets hot. The experience Valvoline has 
gained in the lubrication of high performance 
racing engines goes into every grade of Valvoline 
Motor Oil. O Power! Performance! Protection! 
With Valvoline you get all three. No matter what 
kind of car you drive or how you drive it. Only 
Valvoline contains Chemaloy* to make sure your 
engine stays clean, resists wear, delivers top 
power. Ask for Valvoline. the race-proved motor 
oil, where you have your car serviced. 

O^ER roo rEARS LEADERSHIP IN LUBRICATION 

VALVOLINE OIL COMPANY. Freedom, Pa. 

Division of Ashland Oil S Refining Company 
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mail Iiad itoticn to be loo much for him. 

Bv the lime of the 1964 Masters there 
had been considerable publicity about 
Arnold giving up smoking, and this 
bothered him. again iTceausc of his great 
loyally to L&M. "rm embarrassed for 
them." he told me after he «on that 
Masters and was being written about as 
the big-name athlete who had success- 
fully beaten the tobacco habit. Arnold's 
conscience had gotten itself into one 
of those damned-if-you-do and damned- 
if-you-don't situations. 

When we returned from our overseas 
trips in late 1964 Arnold made his nevt 
cigarette rule; no smoking in public. 
And now the problem became really 
serious. He was smoking steadily again, 
but not on a golf course during a tour- 
nament. He did not want people, and 
especially youngsters, to sec him smok- 
ing. This meant that when he needed a 
cigarette most — during a competitive 
ri>und — he would not take one. 1 will al- 
ways believe that cigarettes, pure and 
simple, were responsible for his 1965 
season, which must be regarded as his 
worst. But Arnold would never agree 
with this. Instead, he blamed evervthing 
else. I would receive a phone call from 
him and right away he would tell me. 
•'I can't understand it. I've just got to 
get rid of all this business involvement 
so I can concentrate on m> golf. I never 
used to think about all these business 
things. I'm sick of it. I used to blot these 
things out when I got on a golf course, 
but now they follow me around." 

Perhaps, but I have a dilTerent theory. 
I think Arnold's business worries were 
merely tilling a void. His eoiieeniralion 
was being desirovcd not bv the intrusion 
of business thoughts but by his inability 
to smoke when his system most needed u 
cigarette. As with anybody, once his 
concentration was gone, other thoughts 
came flooding in. 

By the Carling N^'orld Open in August 
1965 Arnold was in trouble. The bold- 
ness seemed to have gone out of him. the 
.snap. Golf was a labor. The I’ti.A Cham- 
pionship. which was played on Arnold's 
home course in Ligonicr. had been a trav- 
esty for Palmer right down to that absurd 
incident ofilte marshal moving a railing 
out of the way of .Arnold's ball while Ar- 
nold sU)od there with a silly grin on his 
face instead of figuring out— as he full 
well knew — that moving the railing 
would cost him a two-stroke penalty. His 
putting, that vital part of the game where 


conceniralion i.s mo.st ncccs.sary. was ci- 
ther indilTcrcnt. bad or awful, depend- 
ing on the day. It was time for a change. 

At the 1965 Carling. Arnold smoked 
his' first cigarette in tournamcm play 
since the 1964 Crosby. It had been 19 
testing mtinihs- I do not think there was 
any dramatic decision about it. any mo- 
mentous struggle with the soul. I know 
Arnold better than that. I think he just 
said to hell with it. He figured the year 
was spoiled anyway, and that maybe 
people did not care that much about 
what he did anymore, for a couple of 
months the press had been ignoring him. 
l or the lirsl time in sis years he might 
have had the feeling he was just another 
touring pro and that what he did was 
not going to be that meaningful. He re- 
sumed smoking whenever and wherever 
he fell like it and was shortly a iwo- 
pack-a-day man once again. 

By this lime I am not sure his smoking 
mattered all that much to his followers. 
It had been almost two years since the 
Surgeon Cjcncral's report and. like Ar- 
nold. the public had resolved its own 
battle with nicotine, win. lose or try a 
pipe. Cigarette packages, by law, carried 
the message. "Caution: Cigarette Smok- 
ing May Be Hazardous to Your Health." 
but this was still tobacco country. 

.\ few weeks after the 1966 Crosby. 
Arnold received a letter from an Ohio 
tuberculosis association director. "Dear 
Arnold." it went. "I was disappointed 
to learn. . . 

.Arnold is disappointed, too. but a 
large part of his appeal is that he is en- 
gagingly human. The dragons wc wrestle 
in private he wrestles in full view of all. 
and his battles arc gloriously ferocious. 
In his struggle with smoking Arnold had 
only proved what we know every time 
we look into that bathroom mirror; you 
can't win 'em all. 


.Arnold's diihculty with smoking was a 
personal fight, but the other major bat- 
tle of his life, his struggle with the J’G.A. 
is one that could have alTecicd the entire 
pro-tour concept. 

The nmst imporlam organization that 
Arnold Palmer belongs to is the t'.S. Pro- 
fessional Golfers' Asswialion. His lies 
w iih it are close and of long standing, go- 
ing back not only through his own life 
as a golfer but through his boyhood, 
since his father worked at the profession 
that the PGA essentially represents, liuit 


of a club golf pro. Arnold's loyally to 
the PCiA has led him to stand with that 
organization, or at least not break with 
it. when it and its tournament commit- 
tee, which includes representative's of the 
louring pros, not only gave him ev- 
ery reason to denounce it but harassed 
him beyond all reasonable and logical 
bounds. I Cannot say if his slicking with 
the PG.A has been for better or worse 

— and, to be perfectly frank. I could 
not even guess one way or the other 

— hut 1 do know that Arnold's decision 
is one of the least known and most sig- 
nificant stories in spurt. If Arnold had 
done otherwise, the pro golf tour would 
be far dilTerent today. 

There is hardly a phrase in the lexicon 
of professional golf that is heard more 
often than "The trouble with the PGA 
is " It comes from the mouths of lour- 

ing pros about as often as "Give me my 
wedge." VN'ell. the trouble with the PCiA 
is that through happenstance it came to 
be a single organization representing two 
groups of people engaging in completely 
different lines of work. It is the estab- 
lishment that administers on behalf of 
the country -club professional, the driv- 
ing-range pro and the public-course op- 
erator. At present it has 5.700 such mem- 
bers in its rather loose alliliation and. 
among other things, it assures you that 
when you get a golf lesson from a "pro" 
he will know an overlapping grip from an 
interlocking one. In theory, the PGA also 
runs a scries of golf tournaments in 
which the best of these golf-shop opera- 
tors and lesson-givers can compete for 
purse money. That is the way it all start- 
ed. and it worked well enough until the 
mid-'50s. when tournament golf sudden- 
ly emerged as a muliimillion-dollur busi- 
ness. Unfortunately, administering to the 
routine needs of club professionals is 
one thing, and running a big sport in 
this era of lelev ision. inicrnational tour- 
naments and huge gates is another. Bas- 
ically the PGA has two problems. It 
thinks small and it thinks, "Me." 

Nonetheless, the PCiA has heen run- 
ning the U.S. pro tour with an iron 
mashic. It is my personal belief that it 
does so with antiquated rules, that most 
of its decisions arc born of confusion 
(and possibly anger), that a great many 
of its rules are. in fuel, illegal— that is. 
they would not hold up in a court of law 
— and that it spends much more time 
thinking not about what it can do for 
golf, but about what golf can do for it. 

• ijnlmuftl 
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Let me give you a typical example, 
and if you end up saying it could not 
have happened, I don't blame you. 

In 1964 Arnold scheduled an exhibi* 
tion match for the benefit of the Mercer 
County (NJ.) Heart Association at 
Princeton Country Club. The PGA has 
a “three-period" rule, which says that 
on three occasions a year a player can be 
off giving exhibitions during the week 
of a PCiA lour tournament. The Prince- 
ton exhibition was set for July 26. 1964. 
the week of the Insurance City Open in 
Hartford, Conn., a tournament Arnold 
had not intended to enter in any case, 
since he had four other exhibitions 
scheduled that week. But the PGA also 
has a regulation stating that from a week 
preceding the event until the event's 
conclusion no exhibition can be sched- 
uled within 200 miles of a tournanvrnt 
that it is co-spons<.>ring or sanctioning, 
That is certainly a sensible edict, and 
before accepting the Princeton exhibi- 
tion for Arnold we checked with the 
American Automobile Association on 
the distance between Princeton and 
Hartford. Wc were told that it was 202 
miles. We were, therefore, just out of 
the PCjA’s territorial waters. 

The match was set and the country- 


club sold tickets, advertised, purchased 
food, made the necessary course prep- 
arations and, in general, took care of 
the many details involved in an enter- 
prise of this stature. But one day before 
the match the Hartford sponsors and 
the PGA notified us that Palmer could 
not play in Princeton, The reason was 
that the Hartford tournament was being 
held on a course at Wethersfield. Conn. 
This is six miles south of Hartford, 
hence six miles nearer Princeton. NJ. 
Since Arnold was only 196 miles from 
the tournament site proper, he was vitv 
lating the 200-mile rule. The PGA said 
that if Palmer played the exhibition he 
would be suspended from the PGA tour. 
When efforts to talk the l*GA out of its 
four miles failed, there was nothing to 
do but call the Princeton Country Club 
olhcials and tell them they had better 
schedule the world’s biggest wiener roast 
because they were not going to be selling 
any hot dogs to people watching Ar- 
nold Palmer. Now, who lost because of 
this flummery? Not Arnold. He was out 
an exhibition fee, but this was not of 
great significance. The losers were the 
Mercer County Heart Association, the 
conscientious people trying to run a 
charily drive, and eventually the Hart- 


ford event itself, whose sponsors had 
insisted that the 200-milc rule be ap- 
plied. even though I cannot imagine 
how an exhibition in Princeton was 
going to hurt a tournament two states 
away. 

Why did Hartford lose? Arnold tries 
to vary his tournament appearances. He 
feels strongly about being seen in many 
different areas and even schedules his 
exhibitions with this in mind. If he miss- 
es a Hartford one year, he tries harder 
to play in it the next. But now he did 
not come back to Hartford until 1966. 
Mow much his presence means, inci- 
dentally. to a tournament such as Hart- 
ford is obvious from the statistics there. 
The Hartford attendance in 1965, with- 
out Palmer, was roughly 5.400 a day. 
In 1966 it was 8,400 a day. and each 
day tremendous traffic jams were report- 
ed on the approach roads to the course 
shortly before the time Arnold was to 
tee off. Stan Malis. a Hartford tour- 
nament official, told me, "There is no 
doubt that Arnold alone was substan- 
tially respivnsible for the increased at- 
tendance in 1966.” 

I'he Hartford case strikes me as a 
good example of the general PGA atti- 
tude, one that often does not have the 
cominufd 



restricted TV shows, tried to limit foreign golf and golfers and moved players like puppets. 
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ENJOY MORE OE THE THINGS 
YOU ENJOY WITH A BEECHCRAFT 



That’S you in the pilot’s seat! 


And that’s your family in the other seats. Your fishing or hunting 
or golfing gear is also stowed aboard your Beechcraft Musketeer, 
and wonderland is coming up over the horizon. 

How did it happen? 40 flying hours ago you decided to join the 
freest of free Americans . . . the 480,000 men, women and teenagers 
who hold pilot’s licenses. Now you're a pilot, and now all your 
favorite places are hours— or even days— closer, 

Your airplane, the Beechcraft Musketeer, makes the trip itself 
reason enough for going. All kinds of people fly Musketeers. 
Grandfathers and grandmothers. .. their children and grand- 
children... folks who wear glasses... folks with average reflexes... 
folks like most of us. A Musketeer is that easy to fly. 

Isn’t it time you, too, got into the act? Isn’t it time you cut 
yourself loose from the dreary restrictions of highways and 
commercial travel schedules? A Beechcraft Musketeer makes it 
easy to see more of the things you like to see. . .go more places you 
like to go...ervioy more of the things you enjoy. 

Talk it over with your nearby Beechcraft Dealer. Let him show 
you how easily you, too, can own and fly a Beechcraft Musketeer. 
In business, too, your Beechcraft Musketeer makes every day 
more rewarding. Quick calls to distant places are easy, and you can 
provide better service while spending less time. 



FRCE "LEARN TO aV" BOOKLET: Send loday for your copy of (he 
eaC'lir^ new Beechcraft step by-step guide to your Private 
Pilot's license. Tells what you learn, how you learn it. how to get 
started right. Address Beech Aircraft Corp.. Marketing Services, 
9769 E. Central, Wichita. Kansas 67201. 
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besl interests of the game as a whole in 
mind. This is especially true with respect 
to llie international aspects of golf, and 
again it is Arnold who has been in the 
middle of many such muddles. In 1961 
the P(.i.A managed to keep Palmer from 
playing in the Canada Cup. an event that 
has contributed a great deal to the inter- 
national aspect of golf. Not only that, 
the PGA. b> threatening their suspen- 
sion. kept several foreign stars from rep- 
resenting rlicir oHii countries — in all. a 
grand contribution to international 
goodwill. There have been numerous 
other cases concerning foreign events in 
which the PGA has displayed what is 
really its basic position — it does not want 
foreign players on the U.S. tour and it 
di>cs not want U.S. players competing 
overseas. This, of course, is diametrically 
opposed to Arnold's philosophy — that 
golf is a worldwide sport, the traditions 
and glories of which arc infinitely en- 
hanced by international competition. 

I do not mean to suggest that the de- 
cisions the 1*GA has faced have not been 
difiicull ones. It must indeed consider 
the desires of sponsors and the demands 
of the run-of-the-mill players as well as 
the overall good of the game. The prob- 
lem is that it has a history of attempting 
to accommodate the first two, while ig- 
noring the third. 

The periods of strain between Arnold 
and the I’G.A have been many. I have 
on occasion recommended to Arnold 
(hat he simply stand fast against the 
PGA over a given issue and then sue if 
he is suspended. Each lime Arnold has 
wanted to search for a peaceful way- 
out. one that would not do such signif- 
icant damage to the structure of golf. 

I must say I admire both his loyally and 
patience. But even these almost wore 
out in early 1964 when, over Arnold's 
strongest objections, the PGA passed 
more restrictions on the activities of tour 
players with respect to foreign tourna- 
ments. exhibitions and television shows. 
We were now close to the point of estab- 
lishing our own professional golf tour, 
one that would have Arnold. Jack and 
Gary as its backbone. The PGA — and 
the majority of tltc touring pros — prob- 
ably do not believe it. but that is all 
of the backbone we needed, or would 
need today. 

in fact, one of the things that the PGA 
and the majority of the touring profes- 
sionals have the most trouble compre- 
hending is that some players arc more 


important than others. Perhaps it is the 
very nature of the game that fogs their 
vision in this respect. -A touring pro can 
argue to himself, rightfully, that he can 
hit any given shot as well as Arnold 
Palmer, that any given day he may vvell 
heat Arnold Palmer and that therefore, 
damn it. he is every bit as important a 
ligure on the pro golf tour as Arnold 
Palmer. Well, the first two siatemenis 
are absolutely true, hut the conclusion 
is an absurdity. Arnold Palmer, like the 
other true stars of pro golf, is not just 
one of the boys, any more than Sandy 
Koufax was just a pitcher. Koufax tilled 
stadiums, and every baseball player in 
the business had to be thankful down to 
the ti>cs of his sweat siKks that Koufax 
was Koufax. In turn, a Palmer, a Nick- 
laus or a Player is not just one of the 
boys. These are the men who have made 
it possible for the 25th leading money - 
winner in 1965 to earn S-^6.692. as com- 
pared to S5.I52 a mere 15 years before. 
Like it or not. pro golf has always ex- 
isted on the strength of its stars, and it 
is thriving today because of them. 

Arnold's concern with the attitudes 
and inelliciencies of the PCi.A in 1964 led 
to some extensive exploration into the 
possibilities of a new tour. After looking 
into it thoroughly. I became convinced 
that a new tour could work, though I 
never reached the point of daily recom- 
mending to Arnold that it be organized. 
The opportiiniiv whicli existed, one that 
Arnold mulled over for six weeks before 
dnally rejecting, was this: 

A corporation, a very big corporation, 
guaranteed S4 million to sponsor a golf 
lour of the .^0 top players. The lirsi stipu- 
lation was that three of the players would 
be Palmer. Nicklaus and Player. Twenty- 
seven Olliers would be selected, but after 
Palmer. Nicklaus and Player we could 
pick any 27 we wanted. 

In our discussions we talked about in- 
cluding Bill Casper. Doug Sanders. Ken 
Venturi. Bobby Nichols. Cione l.iiticr. 
Mike Souchuk. Bob Rosburg. Tony 
Lcnia. Bruce Devlin. Gay Brewer. Julius 
Boros. Dave Marr, Mason Rudolph. 
Jay Hebert. Sam Snead. Tommy Bolt 
and Phil Rodgers. 

Some of these would have been eager 
to join a new tour. Others would not 
have wanted to at all. But we felt that 
we could have gotten the majority of 
the biggest names, and the ones that were 
left could hardly have held tournaments 
that would l>e considered competition. 


We would have had a lie-in with a 
television network— there was no trou- 
ble in that area — and every tournament 
would have been on national television. 
The tour would have consisted of about 
20 events a year, which would have been 
spaced around the major champion- 
ships. the Masters, the U.S. Open and 
the British Open. Presumably, our players 
would no longer have been eligible for 
the PGA Championship. 

The prize money would have been bet- 
ter than then existed on the pro tour. In 
addition, each player would have received 
a subsiaiiiiai salary— ranging up to S40.- 
000 a year. The participants would also 
have received profit-sharing, pension 
plans and insurance bcnclils. none of 
which they get mm. The financial back- 
ing for tliis tour was no dream. The 
money was on the table. To this day I 
cannot see any thing w rong w iih the plan, 
and 1 rather imagine that the corpora- 
tion and the TV network concerned arc 
still enthusiastic about it. 

Thc reason a new tour was not estab- 
lished that summer is. quite simply. Ar- 
nold Palmer. He feared for the future of 
the PGA. He worried that any kind of 
minor league lour, one on which the 
young players could develop their skills, 
might not survive. He was concerned 
that any movement by a group of the 
touring pros away from the PGA would, 
by implication, damage the organiza- 
tion's relationship with its club pros, and 
hence disrupt things in that large area 
where the PG.A functions best. 

So the PGA has continued on its own 
way. passing rules designed to frustrate 
and restrict the activities of the game's 
stars, causing international incidents, 
suppressing the worldwide development 
of the sport, hiring executives one year 
and losing them the next and. I am 
afraid, looking upon Palmer as an ene- 
my of pro golf. 

This is ironic, because, granting him 
the advantage of the era in which he 
lives. I do not believe anyone has brought 
more to the game than Arnold Palmer. 
And of this I am sure: none of them, not 
Jones, not Sarazen, not Nelson, not Ho- 
gan. not Snead, over loved the very act of 
play inggolfus much as my friend, Arnold. 

Next Week 


PciIdut the eol/er is assesseJ: «/n he must 
play hahll } — »'/« or lose- ami whether his 
business responsibilities are hurting his game. 
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So live it up in this bold new Dan River stripe. 
All the ironing it needs has already been done 
by Dan- Press before it gets to you. Creases and 
neatness, smoothness and shape, all are 


pressed in permanently. No matter how often 
you wash it. or how hard you wear it. So live it up 
in Nubby Dan* 50% Fortrel* polyester/50% 
cotton. Thai's what Dan-Press fabrics are for. 
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you can say that again 


THE TRUE OLD-STYLE KENTUCKY BOURBON 



PEOPLE 


"I think that huseball would be 
inviting a m^jor lawsuit. When 
John Galbrcath [who owns the 
Pirates) and Mrs. Payson [who 
owns the Mets] give up their 
racehorses, I'll give up mine." 
With these words the Dtxigcrs' 
Don Drysdalc won his first 
game of the season. Taking a 
called third strike was the office 
of Baseball Commissioner Wil- 
liam Eckert, which had ques- 
tioned the propriety of Drys- 
dalc owning three Thorough- 
brcils one of them, Don S,. 
won a race two weeks ago at 
Santa Anita. At that time the 
commissioner’s aide declared 
that DryMlalc's racing interests 
would be investigated, He pt>ini- 
ed out that in 1^60 A1 Kalinc 
had been asked to dis|X>sc of 
his Thoroughbreds. But a few 
dayslater.aftcrOrysdalc’sbrush- 
back pitch, the commissioner’s 
office announced. ■‘There is no 
rule in the book that forbids 
players from owning racehorses. 
Nti action will be taken." 

The papers of Britain's contro- 
versial 94-ycar-old philosopher. 
Bertrand Bussell, are being 
sorted by archivists in London 
prior to being offered for sale 
in May. Among the 100.000 
letters (one for every 30 hours 
Russell has lived) is a descrip- 
tion cf mountaineering in the 
Alps when he was 17, "I climbed 
two mountains. Pir. Corvatsch 
and Pi/ Palu." Russell wrote, 
"On both occasions there was 
a snowstorm, On the first oc- 
casion I had mountain sickness. 
The second occasion was quite 
exciting, as one of our guides 
fell over a precipice, and hud to 
be hauled up by a rope. I was 
impressed by his sangfroid, as 
he swore as he fell over." 

According to Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs. Inc., an attempt is being 
made to ape Tarzan <SI, Jan. 
2). The company that produces 
the Tarzan movies has tiled suit 
in Los Angeles against Actor 
Mike Henry, the former Los 
Angeles Ram linebacker who 
w as the 14th Tarzan. The corpo- 


ration charges that Henry and 
Screen Gems. Inc. arc planning 
a new TV show called Taygar, 
King uf the Jungle, which would 
debase and ridicule the charac- 
ter of Tarzan. In addition to 
seeking a restraining order to 
prevent the TV series from ap- 
pearing, the plaintiff asks S250,- 
0(M> in damages. 

In Soviet Sport a member of 
Russia's world champion figure 
skating pairs team has revealed 
the secret of Peggy Fleming's 
success. "I can judge her quality 
from one episode.’’ says Oleg 
Prolopopov. "A year ago in 
Davos I watched her sitting in 
front of a mirror doing her hair. 
Her mother, who was with her. 
kept saying. ‘Peggy, they arc 
waiting for us in the car.' This 
continued for 30 minutes, but 
Peggy did not turn around once. 
Only after she finished did she 
look at her mother- and then 
once again in the mirror. It is im- 
possible for such a sports figure 
to lose her poise. And that is I 
the most important quality in 
a figure skater." 

New Orleans District Attorney 
Jim Garrison, whose every' move 
is being watched as he conducts 
his bizarre investigation into the 
Kennedy assas.sination, has a 
reputation for making few- false 
movesat the chessboard. He has 
two chess sets in his office and 
three more at home, and is con- 
sidered one of the city’s best 
players. "Chess teaches you a 
lesson in morality." Garrison 
says. "If you are greedy, you 
lose. If you reach snap judg- 
ments about your opponent, 
you lose." 

Ray Bolger, the 63-ycar-old 
song-and-dance man. has a the- 
ory that ftwtball players should 
practice breathing and ballet ex- 
ercises. "These exercises build 
long muscles." Bolgcr explains, 
"instead of bunched muscles. 
Many injuriesare caused by hav- 
ing the muscles bunched instead 
of stretched." He also believes 
that players would move faster 


and have quicker reactions if 
they took deep breaths before 
starting down the field. "In my 
discussions with the Chicago 
Bears and the Los Angeles 
Rams," Bolgcr says. "I learned 
they breathe quickly instead of 
slowly. They pant.” 

"The days of the flying wedge 
and the single wing are long 
gone." huffed a Madisi'n Ave- 
nue ad agency rcicusc. "and so 
arc the gridsters who could 
make it on sheer weight and 
muscle." What this was adding 
up to was some statistics that 
showed bridge was the favorite 
card game of pro fvxttball play- 
ers. Last week in Fort Worth, us 
if to illustrate the point. 225- 
pound Sherrill Headrick, the 
Kansas City Chiefs' middle line- 
backer, entered bis first major 
bridge tournament and scored 
one of the upsets of the year 
when he and his partner defeat- 
ed 110 other teams to win the 
title and 17.81 Master points. 
Meanwhile, the image of col- 
lege football was being upheld 
by UCLA Coach Tommy Hro- 
thrn. A bridge addict 20 years 
ago. he returned to formal com- 
petition by playing in a section- 
al championship at Santa Mon- 
ica on a team with imernation- 
ul bridge star Lew Muihe and 


flnishingnearthctop. "Hcplays 
quite well." said Mathe. "I’ve 
played with a lot of celebrities 
who turned out to be something 
less than advertised, but Tom- 
my Prothro exceeded my fond- 
est expectations." 

The battle of the book has only 
just begun in Britain- the book, 
that is. in which Author Arthur 
La Bern sttys he will reveal that 
Queen N'lrloHa's gillie was an 
even more sporting associate 
than the demands of good an- 
gling required. The work, cn- 
titicti The Queen's Enquire, tells 
of the Oiiccn's relationship with 
John Brown {below, left), and 
the liberties she allowed him — 
he was permitted to smoke in 
her presence, was often rude, 
surly and smelled of whiskey 
(she carried a gold bell to at- 
tract his attention when he was 
drunk). The Queen had many 
photographs and busts of John 
Brown made, which she placed 
around in Balmoral Castle, and 
when hedied his personal diaries 
were officially impounded and 
immcvliately deslruyed. Says the 
publisher of the new book, "1 
don't believe in censoring my 
authors. I would not wish to 
hurt or embarrass the present 
royal family, but it's a question 
of historic fact." 
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The best ballplayer ever to become top dog In a front office laughs, 
does card tricks, signs autographs and— oh, yes— waxes optimistic 


Stanley, the general manager 


|( was shortly before 10 on a hot morn- 
* ing and Stan Musiai, the rookie gen- 
eral manager of the St. C ardinals, 
had already pul in two hours of desk 
work in his comfortable, unpretentious 
ofliee at Al Lang 1 ield in St. Petersburg. 
Kla. He liad smoked his first cigar of the 
day while carefully reading the newspa- 
pers from Sports page to shkK market 
quotations to weather forecasts to front 
page, made several phone calls, accepted 
yet another invitation for a luncheon 
speech and spoken to his manager. Red 
SchiKMidicnst. After clearing his desk, 
Musiai stalled walking toward tlic plav- 


ing licid where the C ardinals would have 
their next-to-last workout before com- 
mencing the long preseason evhihition 
schedule. 

Before getting to ilic field, however. 
Stanley had t(^ pause to take care of a 
few more details and examine certain 
things that go with the job he inherited 
only six weeks ago when Bob llowsam 
left St. Louis for the security that a three- 
year contract with the C incinnati Reds 
would bring. In front of the ball park he 
Slopped to watch a crowd of people gath- 
ering to purchase tickets for the spring 
training games. When the crowd spotted 


Musiai. mouths opened in surprise, and 
one of those tvpical St. Petersburg old- 
timers. wearing a loud shirt with a string 
tie. called to him. '‘Sian." he said, "how 
about an autograph?" Musiai walked 
over to the crowd to oblige. "Cllad you 
got the job." one of the people said, 
■■^oii deserve it. How/it feel. Stan? 
How/it feel?" 

Musiai smiled and lapjxrd the man on 
the shoulder. "Feels pretty good." he 
said, "pretty good. Just .starting to get 
my feet wet. \cni know? lt‘s a long way 
from being a sore-armed pitcher from 
Dontira. Pen ns.v Ivan ia to a Job like this." 
Musial's head went back in laughter, and 
he seemed to be enjoying the conversa- 
tion even more than the friendlv crowd 
was; those wlio have made a serious 
study of Musiai will swear that he 
enjoying it more. 

Seldom in baseball docs a truly great 
plavcr rise to tile position of general man- 
ager, Before Musial's appointment late in 
January you could count the ones who 
did on the lingers of one glove: Lddic 
C'ollins. Herb I'enniKk. Hank Circenberg 
and JiK Cronin. Indeed, in baseball to- 
day only four men- Paul Richards of 
Atlanta. Haywood Sullivan of Boston. 
Ed I.opat of Kansas City and Cieorge Sel- 
kirk of Washington — were ever active 
mayor league players. And even these 
four served apprenticeships as field man- 
agers w iih major league clubs or w iib mi- 
nor league clubs or both before moving 
up to tile front otlicc- Musiai lias never 
managed for one day nor has he ever ex- 
pressed a desire to. 

There is no doubt, cither, that Musiai 
accepted a very hot seat when he took 
thejoh as St. I.ouis general manager- In 
the 1.1 years that Anheuser-Busch Inc. 
has owned the Cards they have hired, 
used up. become disenchanted with, lost 
or tired six dilTereni general managers, 
and done likewise with six field manag- 
ers. Those ligurc-s do not include Branch 
Hickey. Leo Purocher and Charlie Met- 
ro. all of whom were allegedly waiting 
ill the wings for somebody to fail. Along 
with that precarious history. Musiai. 
Scliocndiensi and the Cards are obliged 
to begin the 1967 season with a schedule 

fonumir^ 
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spoiler. 


The Gillette Super Stainless is not just a new blade. It's a 
whole new standard of shaving. 

And that's why it's getting a reputation os "The Spoiler". 
You try it once, and you con never again go back to your 
old standards. You've been irretrievably spoiled. 


What does it Is the miracle plastic cooting baked onto the 
edge. You'll notice the reduction in pull immediately. 

Try it yourself. 

Just be sure the pockage says "Gillette Super Stainless". 
If you want to be properly spoiled. 


Gillette Super Stainless. 


BASEBALL rontiniiKi 


(hat has them playing their first 1 9 games 
against San I'rancisco. Los Angeles. 
Pittsburgh, Houston and Cincinnati, 
teams that are either pennant favorites 
or rivals that Cardinal teams of the re- 
cent past have had the most dilVicully 
with. 

As though these burdens were not 
enough. St. Louis w ill be fielding a starl- 
ing lineup that collectively draws more 
than S400.CKX) in salaries — one of the 
highest-paid in major league historv. It 
is a lineup that many people believe is 
strong enough to make St. l.ouis a gen- 
uine challenger for the pennant despite 
recent odds from Reno that make the 
Cards a 12-1 overlay. In other words, a 
lot is expected of the Cardinals— and 
Musial. 

After leaving the crowd at the ticket 
lines that morning Musial walked onto 
the plaving field, talking about his new 
job and his hopes for the ball club. He 
was dressed in a blue hat. purple sweater 
covering a sport shirt with red and gray 
stripes, blue slacks and black loafers w it h 
tassels on them. He went over to chat 
with Schocndiensi. Musial and Sctuxin- 
dienst were roommates for 13 vears as 
pla>crs. (Schocndiensi once said. "I 
don't think there was ever a time when 
one of us went out the door w ithout the 
other.”) Each took defeat bitterly and 
played despite severe injuries and ill- 
nesses. Once in New York they played 
a game and lost and returned to the 
hi>tel. Each told the other that he fell a 
little cold coming on. and they went to 
bed. Neither was able to gel up the next 
morning, and when the doctor arrived 
he discovered two cases of double 
pneumonia. 

Wlicn a school of photographers ad- 
vanced upon them Musial put his arm 
around Schoendiensv and carried on a 
conversation with the photographers in 
order to make their job easier. "It's a 
little early in the morning for this," he 
said. "You guys ought to know that Red 
and I don’t hit our peak until about 
noon." He laughed, and Schocndiensi 
laughed with him. "How would you 
guys like it if we came out at 10 in the 
morning and started to take your pic- 
ture'.’ Is this color or black and white'.’ 
Color? Yeah, yeah. O.K.. Red. give 'em 
your living smile. One more'? Sure, 
sure, one more. Why not?" After the 
session was over. Musial leaned against 


the baiting cage, watching the hitters, 
and explained why he had never be- 
come a field manager. 

"It's been said." he began, "that I 
didn’t want to be a field manager be- 
cause I'd be loo easy on the players. 
That isn't (rue. I'd probably be loo 
tough on them. I never even thought 
about managing, because that is a thing 
you have to set your sights on. I never 
set my sights on that at all. My reason 
for it was because I did not want tliat 
daily diet of winning and losing. Sure. 
I'll have some of that now in this job. but 
unless you have been very close to a big- 
league baseball team you can't realize 
what that daily w inning-and-losing thing 
is. how it grows on you and gets at you. 
This job should be more ihe sort of thing 
I like, and I like it already. You don't 
have to concern yourself so totally with 
one loss. It shouldn't hurt you as much 
inwardly as it does a player, even though 
it will certainly hurt some. But sitting 
up here away from the dugoul I can 
look at a game and sec what we need to 
make the team better and then go out 
and try to get it." 

Musial on spoons 

Although as a player Musial appeared 
to be a man who could shuck off a loss, 
that was not really true. But he could re- 
lieve the pressure by doing sleighi-tif- 
hand tricks that he had picked up in his 
early years. He would take a deck of 
cards and do spellbinding tricks and 
then laugh when he had fooled his au- 
dience. (He still loves to do sleight of 
hand.) Or. when music was playing in 
the Cardinal clubhouse. Sian would 
take a pair of hangers and kee)v perfect 
rhythm on tile, vvood and fooilockers. 
W hen the Cards were at dinner he would 
often play a rhythm on spoons, and he 
built himself a reputation as "the best 
spoon player in tlie majors." Lven to- 
day. as general manager, he will walk 
aboiil humming some unknown lullaby, 
the melody of which changes c>ccasion- 
ally. llius taxing the musical knowledge 
of office personnel and players alike. 
"Stanley." tliey will finally ask. "what 
is that song? It's driving everybody 
crazy." And Stanley will laugh and say. 
"It's my new one. I’rclty good. It'll 
keep you on your toes." Thus go the 
devices of relaxation, once us a player, 
now as a general manager. 


The question asked of Musial most 
often this spring is. "What about Roger 
Maris?" In the most discussed trade of 
the off season, the Cardinals, through 
their prev ious General Manager Bob 
Howsam. got Maris from the New York 
Yankees in exchange for Charlie Smith. 
Maris had told the Yankees twice in 
1966— once in July and again two days 
before the season ended— that he no 
longer vvanied to play in New ’i'ork. 
"They had to believe one of two things." 
Roger said recently. "Either they be- 
lieved me or they thought I was giving 
them a lot of bull." Two days Iveforc he 
signed his contract with the Cardinals. 
Maris decided to play instead of retiring. 
"The reason. " he says, in that frank way 
of his that often gels him in trouble 
when it should not. "is my own." Some 
say the only reason why Maris finally 
changed his mind and decided to play 
again is that he wants the S72.000 sal- 
ary St. I oiiis is paying him. The more 
probable leason is pride. Maris wants 
to prove again that he is an excellent 
player when healthy, something he has 
not been in the past two seasons. 

The other day, as Maris came to bal 
in his first intrasquad game. Musial 
leaned forward in his seal behind home 
plate. His wife Lillian and his 8-year-old 
daughter Jeanie were seated alongside 
him. each in a Cardinal cap. W hen Maris 
lined a clean single to right field the 
largest crowd ever to see an intrasquad 
game at A1 Lang f iekl gave him a huge 
ovation. But Stanley Musial did not ap- 
plaud at all. He merely leaned hack in 
his seat and gave Jeanie a quick luig. 
Later Musial explained what the Cardi- 
nals hoped Maris would mean to them 
in the season ahead. 

"We know that Roger is an estab- 
lished major league player and a tremen- 
dous outfielder. " he said. "We aren't 
looking at him and saying he is going to 
have a great year this year. Neither arc 
we looking for any miracles from him. 
If he does what he can do— and we tliink 
he is now over his injuries, because we 
have had him examined carefully — he 
can get runs for the Cardinals. That's 
what we need. We did not get enough 
runs last year. 

"It's a long jump from sixth place to 
the pennant." Musial admits candidly, 
"but we’re going to work like the devil 
to go higher. And I think we will." end 
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Making the perfect martini 
requires a high degree of skill. 


Seagram’s Extra Dry the perfect martini gin, perfectly smooth, perfectly dry, perfect. 




Put four-season car climate control 
in your lineup— year around. 


You'll beat the weather in any season . . , your whole 
family will enjoy complete comfort year around with 
General Motors four-season climate control. No more 
sweltering in summer or freezing in winter Because 
with climate control in your car you pick the temper- 
ature you want, regardless of what it s like outside. 
Clothes stay pressed, dispositions stay in goort order, 
and you arrive relaxed and weary-free. With the con- 
ditioned air, dirt and pollen, and wilting, fatiguing 
humidity are removed. Remember, too . . . when it’s 
trading time you’re in a strong bargaining position if 
your car is equipped with climate control. See your 
Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick 
or Cadillac dealer for a revealing demon- 
stration. Harrison Radiator Division, 

General Motors Coip., Lockport, N Y. 
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BOXING / Mark Kram 


A book fighter who may change AH’s style 


Challenger Zora Folley is technically the most competent boxer the heavyweight champion has had to 
defend against, although there are some who question his determination. It is unlikely he will win the title 


M .iybe it is not necessary to identify 
Zora Folley. but there is an urge to 
do so, to say Zora Folley is a fighter. 
Zora i-'ollcy (a beautiful name, easily 
comparable to Mahatma Kane JeeNCs. 
Larsen F. Whipsnadc or Gaston B. 
Means) has been in 85 fights, you see, 
but few areaware that Zora has ever been 
near a ring, or, for that matter, that he 
even exists. First of all, who ever heard 
of a fighter coming from Arizona and. 
second, who ever heard of a fighter 
whose idea of a big time is standing in 
line to make a hank deposit? He is even 
quite fond ofhis wife. The Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce has got to be handling 
Zora Folley. 

‘‘He’s the only heavyweight champi- 
on,” says George Nader, mayor of Chan- 
dler. Ariz.. "they’d put on the back of 
a Whcalies box. If he wins." 

The mayor can forget it. Barry Gold- 
water had a better chance in the last 
election than Folley has against Mu- 
hammad Ali next week in the first heavy- 
weight title fight in Madison Square Gar- 
den in 16 years. Curiously, this is not 
because Folley does not possess the skills. 
On the contrary, he is certainly the most 
competent fighter Ali has had to de- 
fend against. He is the best combination 
punchcramong the heavyweights, a great 
"book fighter" and a counlcrpuncher 
who can lay back and pick an opponent 
to pieces. "Leave him alone, and you’re 
in trouble.” says Angelo Dundee. 

Nobody, it seems, doubts Folley ’s abil- 
ities. The big question with him. aside 
from his age (he’s 34. maybe 36). is lo- 
cated below the neck. Hemingway had 
another word for it. but the less literate 
and less sensitive in boxing just say. ma- 
jestically waving their cigars, "Da bum 
has a lot of dog in ’im." This is a rap 
handed out often and quickly in boxing, 
but who rtfuUy knows? Unfortunately, 
Folley has fought across 14 years with 
this tag on him: no Heart. The case? He 


does not always get up off the floor, and 
he does not win the big fights: Sonny 
Liston. Doug Jones and .Alejandro l.a- 
vorante kntKkcd him out. and Henry 
Cooper ar\d ErnicTerrelldccisiorvcdhim. 
"I got heart, don’t nobody have to wor- 
ry about that." says Folley. 

Nevertheless, the fight will present a 
different kind of action from what has 
been seen in Aii’s recent title defenses. 
Folley. in a lordly, upright stance, dt>es 
not chase his opponents. Ali. who pre- 
fers to be chased, will have to. and in- 
deed intends to. pursue Folley, to slay 
on top of him and not allow him to "get 
off’his combinations. With hisawesomc 
hand speed and magnificent physical con- 
dition. Ali should have no trouble in dis- 
arming Folley. Zora’s defense is good, 
but when he is caught with a volley of 
combinations his offense is nullified and 


he goes into a shell and covers. Unless 
he changes his style. Folley should be in 
a shell most of the night, w hich will con- 
sist of. say. six or seven rounds. 

Folley. if left alone, cart do a lot of 
damage with his best weapon, a short, 
powerful right hand that "has eyes." 
This punch has given him 40 knockouts. 
"It’s the closesi thing to a mule’s kick 
that I’ve ever seen." says his trainer, 
Johnny Hart. "He just takes it back and 
vihump. he pops it in there." 

No one. of course, can predict the pat- 
tern of Aii’s fights— he is such a master 
improviser— but if he chooses to spend 
the opening rounds testing and tempt- 
ing he could find Folley to be quite dan- 
gerous. Conceivably. F’ollcy might even 
stagger Ali, but would he seize the mo- 
ment? Past experiences indicate that he 
w ould let Ali get away. Folley had Henry 

conunutd 
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Cwpwr dcmn in the third round, hut 
Cooper, hadfy cut. goi up to bull Zora 
all over the ring and vkin. Policy allowed 
the same thing to happen in his second 
fight with Doug Jones. "Maybe, at those 
times," he says. "I w-as thinking too 
much, but that's the way I fight. Lookin' 
all the tinK. you know, what to do, what 
to throw and how the other guy reacts. 
It makes me sick to waste a punch. I'll 
fight the same way against Ali, but for 
some reason I feel different inside for 
this one. For once, you know-, a fight 
has real meaning for me. " 

The meaning for Policy is obvious. He 
has labored in obscurity and without 
much reward for a fighter who has been 
in the ratings for II years (No. I in 
1958). Only a man with great persever- 
ance could have withstood the gnawing 
frustration of being avoided and still 
retain his desire. Yet he conceals his 
bitterness without too much effort- ex- 
cept when Floyd Patterson's name is 
mentioned. 

"If Floyd had given me a shot." says 
Follcy. "I would have been champion 
years ago. But he was afraid of me. He 
kept dodging me. and I was out in the 
bushes. It seemed like it was always an- 
other year or two of just hoping and 
waiting, and little fights. Always little 
fights in small towns. I am grateful to 
Ali for this chance, but he's not kidding 
me. He gave me the fight only because 



PENSIVE FOLCEY PONDERS HIS FUTURE 


he's completely convinced he c*an whup 
me." 

Patterson was not Policy's only prob- 
lem. He and Bill Swift, his manager and 
close friend, were caught in a strange 
financial web. Sw ift's father was the son 
of the founder of Swift & Company and 
his mother's father had controlled Mor- 
ton Salt Company. Bill, through real 
estate and cattle, had acquired wealth of 
his own, but after a number of had in- 
vestments and a costly divorce he had 
lost most of his money. "I was broke." 
says Sw ifl, a former rodeo performer and 
truck driver, "and I tried to get a job. but 
becauseof my name and the family's rep- 
utation for wealth, nobody believed me." 

"There were times," admits Swift, 
"when the purses from Zora's fights 
helped me to support my family . Perhaps 
if my finances had been better we would 
not have taken some of those fights and 
would have saved the losses. As it was. 

I took tights we didn't need. There was 
no reason to take on Liston. Jones, the 
second time, was foolish, too, Folley 
had just gotten over the flu and he was 
still weak when he fought, but v\e needed 
the money. There were others like that. 
Short-notice fights, fights when he wasn't 
right or those that we did not need. AH 
of this didn't help his career, but Zora 
never reproached me." 

This is not difiiculi to understand. 
Folley is a gentle, .silent man and. like 
Swift, he is a western type. He hides his 
emotions, does not reveal much of him- 
self: the only indication that something 
might be churning inside him is when he 
Jiggles his leg and slowly grinds his 
teeth, and then he looks like a perfect 
setup for an ulcer. "I keep my irritations 
well hid." says Folley, "They're covered 
up way down deep and I guess that's 
where they belong. " Folley is also not 
interested in conversation, but when he 
does say something he means it. When, 
for instance, he says he respects Ali as a 
fighter and a man he is not just trying to 
be nice. When he says he does have 
"heart" and looks at you with those 
big. lifeless eyes, who can doubt him'.* 
Besides, there is another record of which 
no one speaks. 

Folley earned five battle stars as a 
rifleman and B.A.R. man with the in- 
fantry in Korea during those savage en- 
gagements at Pusan. Inchon and Blov’dy 
Ridge. "I can't get nervous anymore." 
says Folley. "I left all that back there. 


The Chinee would pour in and come at 
you screaming, blowing the bugles, and 
you couldn't stay nervous long. That's 
all there seemed to be- C hinee, blood 
and mud. You knew if you could hold 
on long enough you'd make it. Maybe 
that's where I learned to stick it out in 
this boxing when everything was going 
wrong. Maybe that's why 1 think I gt>t 
all the heart it takes. Ali is only one man. 
not a thousand Chinee." 

If Follcy, speaking, is .somewhat a de- 
parture from the usual fighter, he is even 
more so physically. He has a smtxJth. 
soft face which is decorated by a thin 
mustache. The ridges above his eyes arc 
not exaggerated, the nose is not mis- 
shapen and his stomach is unmarked by 
dissipation or age. "I guess." he says, 
pounding his stomach with his right 
hand, “that's because I di>n'l have any 
time for anything else but my eight kids 
and working around the house," 

Follcy lives in Chandler in a pink 
cinder-block house surrounded by an 
encampment of frayed white cottages. It 
is a warm, bright house, and inside it 
always .seems to be filled with screen 
diKirs being slammed, the laughter of 
kids, the chatter of neighbors and the 
smell of good, solid fix>d. On the walls 
arc a couple of religious pictures, and on 
a shelf three books: Compimrs Pivtiireil 
ijuyclopedio. The Power of Positive 
Thinking and WV»rr/ Power Made Easy. 

"I don't believe anything will change 
after ! win the title," he said, sitting in 
the living riKim as his kids flew by. "I’ll 
live here with my friends, probably in 
the same house. I've been all over the 
world, seen lots of places. Cireat cities 
and beautiful towns, but nothing beats 
Chandler. It's really nothing much to 
look at. but I like it. I like the desert and 
the way things look and feel." 

Then Folley got up and began his 
roadwork for the day. a seven-mile walk 
down the length of a Southern Pacific 
Railroad spur. It is a lonely walk, but 
Folley was not bothered by it. He likes 
to look at the weird cactus, the grease- 
wood trees, the mesquitc and the omi- 
nous shadows of Camelback Mountain, 
and on this day, his last before going to 
New York, he was strangely silent. His 
mind, it seemed, was a million miles 
away from that day when some guy wav- 
ing a martini. 20 years from now, will 
bring up the name of Zora Follcy in a 
Trivia exercise. end 
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WHEN THE REAL 
McGUIRE STOOD UP 


Although his brothers, Al ami Dick, were fa- 
mous basketball players ami are now prominent 
coaches, John has well earned the reputation of 
being the real McGuire. A devoted horseplayer 
and all-round bon vivant, he spent 10 years on 
the New York City police force driving sergeants 


apoplectic witlUiis outrageous behavior. Once, 
assigned to protect U.N. Ambassador Lodge, 
he fell asleep at his post. Awakened by a pho- 
tographer, he managed to scramble into the pose 
shown opposite. Unfortunately, as his superiors 
noted, he H-ai- not wearing his cap or his gun. 

BY PETE AXTHELM 
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I t was a fairly typical day in the lives of 
the three sons of John and Winifred 
McGuire of 108ih Street in Rockavvay. 
Queens. Al, the youngest brother, was 
pacing nervously behind a desk in Room 
lOl of the old athletic department build- 
ing at Marquette University in Milwau- 
kee. A] coaches the Marquette basket- 
ball team, and on this afternoon he was 
worried about beating St. John’s in the 
most important game on his schedule. 
He was also worried about beating a 
small assault charge that a Detroit po- 
liceman had tiled after a postgame melee 
four nights earlier. "Kunny how your 
perspective can change." he said. "For 
a month all I've thought about was 
beating St. John's. Now this cop claims 
i hit him. and all this publicity could be 
really damaging. In fact. I’d better get 
Dick on the phone in Detroit. Those re- 
porters there could get him to make a 
statement that might hurt us.“ 

Dick McGuire, who is 41 (three years 
older than Al), coaches the New York 
Knickerbockers. He was in Detroit dur- 
ing one of those four-towns-in-four- 
nights road trips that till the National 
Basketball Association season, and he 
had plenty to worry about himself. His 
team, generally picked to finish last, was 
in third place, but it was losing. Some 
writers and fans were already forgetting 
the fact that the Knicks had had six 
straight cellar finishes before McGuire 
arrived. They wondered why Dick had 
not improved the team even more, and 
they particularly wondered why he was 
not using Ca//ie Russell, the S2(X),000- 
bonus rookie with all the All-America 
clippings. 

Al McGuire could have told them 
why. He could have explained that Rus- 
sell was simply not a very good basket- 
ball player yet. and that New York hap- 
pened to have three men who could do 
a better job in the backcourt. Me might 
also have said what he thought of their 
opinions. But Dick cannot talk like his 
brother. He mumbled noncommittal 
answers to the persistent questions, he 
chain-smoked and fretted through each 
game and — working under the Knicks' 
traditional confidence-inspiring one-year 


contract — he couldn't help wondering if 
he would soon become the next in a long 
line of scapegoats, “tvery game," he 
admitted, “is getting to be a potential 
ulcer." 

“Hate to bother you at a time like 
this. Dick." Al said into the phone, "but 
I wanted to warn you. Don't give those 
reporters anything they could hurt me 
with. You know the standard answer. 
Just tell them I'm an outstanding Chris- 
tian gentleman." 

He smiled as he said the word gentle- 
man. Off the court the word describes 
him well. He is handsome, suave and 
witty, a master recruiter and a smooth 
speaker: his television shows, radio 
shows and personal appearances have 
made him immensely popular in Mil- 
waukee. But Al doesn't really think of 
himself as a gentleman. At heart, he 
knows, he has always been a lighter. A 
winning lighter. 

Marquette routed St. John's by 17 
points that night. Two days later the 
Detroit police dropped all charges 
against Al. During the same week the 
Knicks— scoring most effectively while 
Cazzie Russell was on the bench — man- 
aged to break out of their slump and 
maintain their position in the hectic 
NBA race. Two of the McGuire brothers 
could stop worrying for the moment. 
The third and oldest brother could only 
sit back and admire them. “They're both 
natural winners," said John McGuire, 
who is 42. "Al is so tough he'll over- 
come anything. He’ll be the next legend 
of the Midwest. Dick is a little too nice 
to people, but look at the job he's done 
this year. He should be Coach of the 
Year. Both of them will go a long way. 
They have tremendous ability. And they 
have no weakness to hold them back, 
like I do.” 

John McCiuire's weakness is gam- 
bling. In a family of winners he is a solid 
loser. He and his partner, Norton Pep- 
pis. own a large, loud nightclub that has 
been called the biggest gold mine in the 
entire borough of Queens. Pcp-Mc- 
Guire's Restaurant is filled almost every 
night with hundreds of young people 
spending a dollar a drink for shots of 


whiskey that measure five-eighths of an 
ounce. 

Yet Pep sold his car in the middle of 
the last Aqueduct meeting, and John’s 
phone is disconnected. When either of 
them answers the phone in the bar he 
puts a handkerchief over the mouth- 
piece and imitates the porter's voice so 
he can tell bookmakers and other credi- 
tors that he is out of town. “John is so 
empty." says Pep. who is going fairly 
well at present, “that he is having a 
tattoo put on his arm that says, 'No 
Deposits.'" 

“I stay out of touch with John during 
the season," says Al. “Obviously. Dick 
and I can't have anything to do with 
him when he's discussing gambling. But 
there's no way anyone could suspect us 
of helping him win. He never wins." Ac- 
tually John seldom bets on basketball, 
and he always avoids games in which 
his brothers arc involved. Horses are his 
main game. To Al. whose only betting 
interest is gin rummy - at which he is 
very good— and to Dick, who limits 
himself to an occasional visit to the 
track as a S2 bettor, John's habit is be- 
yond understanding. They just shake 
their heads when they speak of it. “He's 
got the talent to make a fortune at any- 
thing he tries," says Al. “It's a shame 
he has to waste it." 

It is very hard, however, to feel sorry 
for John McGuire for very long. No one 
will ever run any benefits for him. Al 
those limes when he can't get even- 
money favorites home, John still lives 
at twin-double prices. His five children 
— he has been a widower for four years 
—are as good-looking as he is, and con- 
siderably sounder fiscally, and he enjoys 
the finest places, the most impeccable 
clothes and the most laughs available 
in New York. “If 1 ever let winning or 
losing affect my standard of living," he 
says, “I'll tigurc I’m in serious trouble." 
Me has been a bartender, a policeman 
and a nightclub entrepreneur, and he 
has never yet been in that kind of trou- 
ble. "Dick and Al have good jobs, and 
the family is very proud of them,” he 
says. “I’m the one who's responsible for 
every gray hair our mother has. But on 
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her birthday Dick still gives her an apron, 
and AI gives her a plant. I generally 
come on vsiih a diamond brooch. '* 
Gamblers, of course, tend to remember 
the diamonds. John is currently in the 
throes of a losing streak that began a 
year ago at Hialeah and has never been 
seriously interrupted by winners. Last 
winter he alternately enjoyed and suf- 
fered through three months of Florida 
racing; this year he has limited hintsclf 
to one week. He is in what he calls a 
"recouping stage.” a period of waiting 


and saving and thinking about getting 
even at some future date. 

"He's acting a little cuckoo right 
now," says Peppis, who calls himself 
The Genius and his partner The Enemy. 
"He talks to himself, he worries, he 
gets desperate. But a gambler digs that 
kind of tension, His brothers know all 
about basketball. Hut. believe me, John 
knows all about life. He's the reti/ Mc- 
Guire.” 

Peppis shows a rare sensitivity to his 
partner's feelings. One day last summer 
John hired a band for the nightclub. 


The bandleader kept ask ingembarrassing 
questions about c.xactly when he would 
be paid. Pep overheard and started 
screaming at the kid. "This poor man,” 
he pointed out. referring to John, "has 
more responsibilities to worry about than 
you. you know. He has the flats in the 
afternoon, the trotters at night -18 im- 
portant decisions every day. I refuse to 
let him be bothered by any little busi- 
ness decisions. He's got enough tension." 
The bandleader backed away with an 
apologetic look on his face. The band 


played for live nights during that July 
week. They were paid on Jan. 16. after 
Pep bet on Green Bay in the Super Bowl. 

During their summer of decision-mak- 
ing. John and Pep spent their days at a 
special table in the Man o' War Room at 
Aqueduct: John also spent his nights at 
one of New' V'ork's two trotting tracks. 
The nighlswcrethcscrious business. John 
sat for a w hile at the private table of the 
legendary Frenchman who may be the 
biggest harness-horse bettor in the coun- 
try. He has also been seen with almost 
every other serious student of liandicap- 


ping and wagering on the trotters. "I 
was with The Brain when he was going 
good." he says. “I was also w ith The Eel. 
The Goose. The Monk. You name a w in- 
ning outfit and I was probably betting 
with it at some time. It frightens me to 
think of some of the scores I've made in 
my life. But I guess my nervous system 
couldn't take all that winning. If I had 
really cared about profit. I probably 
would have stayed away from Aque- 
duct." 

Aquedhet. the huge and impersonal 
gambling emporium in O/onc Park, has 
never been very good to John. But, like a 
mountain waiting to he climbed, it is 
there. So John challenges it almost ev- 
ery day. In recent years Table 108 in the 
Man o' War Room has been a landmark 
for racetrack regulars. John and Pep have 
played host to actors, writers, horse train- 
ers and other turf notables, such as Hy- 
mic l.imousinc. w ho drove a car fora liv- 
ing and bet 550 on each race, and Mike 
Raffles, seller and trader of foreign horses 
both living and dead. Among the guests 
have been several good handicappers. A 
man listening to their opinions might 
have held his own against the track's 
17',' takeout. 

But nobody listened to solid opinions 
at Table 108. "Give me a story." Pep 
would scream. "I don't want figures or 
speed ratings. I want w/mpen." EiglUcen 
trainers and four lop selectors couldn't 
sway Pep or John if a jiKkey's wife's 
friend had told them to bet on the rider 
that day. A cab driver with a flair could 
give them a story ("a movie, a spectacu- 
lar." Pep once demanded) that would 
mean more than all the sound Judgments 
in the world. The partners eventually re- 
lied so completely on this kind of "in- 
formation” that they stopped studying 
past performances at all. They would 
sit at the table, sipping eolfee and look- 
ing wikHy around the room, with Pep 
screaming for help and John nibbling 
nervously on the corner of his program, 
saying quietly, "Just one big score, that's 
all 1 want. Not for the money, for the 
pride." 

By late last summer the pride was 
wounded and the money was gone. Table 



The Enemy {McGuire, left) ami The G>/ih« {Peppis) root home a pacer at Yonkers Raceway. 
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108 was abandoned to less colorful bet- 
tors as the “recouping stage” began. 
John and Pep attempted one comeback 
on the third door of the Aqueduct club- 
house, where jockeys' agents, horsemen 
and assorted turf counselors offered even 
more “movies" about hot horses. They 
also ventured into the press box. but 
their stay was brief. Some writers grum- 
bled about their presence, and dissension 
reached a peak w hen the only betting ma- 
chine in the box broke down after Pep 
bought SI. 200 worth of S2 tickets on one 
horse. The horse happened to lose, and 
the partners disdainfully walked out of 
the unfriendly press box and decided to 
concentrate on the nightclub business 
for a while. 

“It's probably just as well we get 
broke now and then.” says John. “It 
forces us to improve the business." Sales 
tend to fall olT when the ow ners arc away, 
because John and Pep arc very good at 
attracting young girls to the club, and 
the girls, in turn, arc pretty much the 
sole attraction for the male patrons. The 
size of the drinks — “We guarantee that 
nobody can get drunk on them,” says 
Pep — does not bring crowds of men who 
just like whiskey. 

John might not be a gambling man to- 
day if he had not broken his shoulder 
when he seemed likely to become a first- 
rate college athlete. Dick always had the 
most ability in the family, and Al had 
the fighting spirit that helped him over- 
come his physical limitations. But John 
had unique qualities of his own, and 
there were limes when he appeared to 
have the best future of all the brothers. 
“The three of us used to go to play- 
grounds to play basketball," Al recalls. 
“Dick and I were the best ball handlers 
in the neighborhood, and we'd move it 
around and set John up for easy shots 
near the foul line. He would always shoot 
and usually score. Soon he thought he 
was an All-America, and he was direct- 
ing us. And if we got tired from all that 
running and made a mistake he'd scream 
at us.” 

“He wasn’t the best,” adds Dick, “but 
he was always the boss, the regulator." 
John put his abilities to even better use 
in football and was looking forward to a 


college scholarship when he was hurt. 
Then he went into the service. When he 
returned in 1945 he began tending bar in 
his father's place on 108th Street. “He 
was the best bartender I've ever .seen.” 
Al says. “If a kid came in and said he 
was home from the Army. John would 
have everybody in the place calling him 
a Medal of Honor winner in a half hour. 
He kept everybody happy.” 

“I've always known how to handle 
people,” John says. “But 1 didn't really 
plan to stay in that bar forever. Not 
enough excitement.” He was introduced 
to new forms of excitement the day a 
stranger came in and sat over a beer, 
mumbling something about 17 in a row. 

“Seventeen what?” asked John. The 
man explained that a handicapper in 
Florida had just given him 17 winners. 
Then he handed John a small, folded 
publication on grainy paper with per- 
forated edges. In later years John was to 
become quite familiar with the scratch 
sheet. But on that day he quickly looked 
over the long list of names and num- 
bers and focused on one name. Matinee 
Ride, that was circled. “Is this the IKih 
selection?" he asked. 

It was, and John rushed to a book- 
maker he had heard about and bet $S. 
“The horse paid S6.60,” he says. “I ran 
into the bar that night and told my fa- 
ther. ‘I'm no bartender. I'm a horseplay- 
er.' 1 figured I'd never have to work 
again. Six months later 1 was a cop.” 

People now familiar with John's suave 
and sophisticated manner generally as- 
sume he was some kind of plainclothes 
detective or distinguished undercover 
agent during his lO-ycar career on the 
force. Actually, he w as a patrolman blow- 
ing a whistle at street corners in Manhat- 
tan. "I did go for one interview to be- 
come a plainclothcsman," he says. “The 
inspector agreed that I had all the quali- 
fications. But he knew me a little too 
well. He said I'd probably turn Manhat- 
tan Island into a private parking lot. So 
1 went back on my regular beat.” 

But no beat John ever had could be 
called a regular one. “I was impossible 
to find,” he says. “Anyone in the pre- 
cinct who could tell the sergeant w here I 
was got a two-day vacation. I set the all- 
time rceord for sick days.” 


One person who did find John was a 
photographer for the New York Daily 
News. On Nov. 20. 1953 John's picture 
appeared on the front page of the /Vc’h- 5. 
showing him as he stood guard outside 
U.N. Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge's 
hotel suite protecting Lodge against a 
threatened attack by anti-U.S. terrorists. 
It was an impressive picture, very suitable 
for the scrapbm>k that Winifred Mc- 
Guire had filled mostly with clippings of 
Dick and Al playing basketball. But it 
did not impress John's superiors. He 
was standing at attention, all right, as 
he guarded the ambassador, but he was 
wearing neither cap nor gun. 

The situation could have been even 
worse. “When the photographer first ar- 
rived.” John says, “I was asleep in a 
chair. I had to persuade him to give me 
time to stand up and pose. That way. I 
figured. I could at least talk my way out 
of trouble.” 

Which is w hat John did throughout his 
police career. He joined the force because 
he needed the money, and he welcomed 
the chance to serve his community. The 
most important consideration, however, 
was the fact that one of his potential su- 
periors was a basketball fan who loved 
Dick and Al and would help John get 
good assignments. Unfortunately, that 
officer retired right after John joined up. 
“1 decided that as long as I was already 
there I might as well make the most of 
the opportunities.” he recalls. 

The main opportunity he wanted was 
the chance to go to the racetrack every 
day. Soon he maneuvered his way onto 
the midnight-to-8-a.m. shift, which al- 
lowed him to make both the flats and 
the trotters as long as he could catch a 
little sleep on the job. In fact, he found 
that being a policeman could even be an 
advantage to him at the track. 

He and his patrolman friend Jimmy 
Weston — who also proved too big for 
the police department and now owns a 
Manhattan restaurant — were once in the 
profitable little business of betting on 
photo finishes at the old Jamaica track. 
This is a lucrative form of betting main- 
ly because you only bet on sure things. 
One man — usually Weston — stands at 
the finish line and secs which horse wins. 
As the photo sign goes up, he signals his 
eoitiinufd 
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Zenith’s AFC (Automatic Fine-tuning 
Control) tunes color television picture-per- 
fect at the flick of a finger! Just flip the 
switch once and forget it . . . because it not 
only lunes the color picture . . . but keeps 
it tuned as you change from channel to 
channel, And it even perfects your fine- 
tuning on UHF channels . . . automatically. 

How does it work? Instantly, electron- 
ically. it seeks out and locks in the perfect 
color picture signal to bring you Color 
TVs sharpest picture. 

Zenith’s exclusive Sunshine* Color Pic- 
ture Tube has a new rare earth phosphor 


for greater picture brightness with more 
true-to-life color. And you'll be enjoying 
Color TV’s largest rectangular picture . . . 
295 square inches of color. 

You'll also be enjoying famous Zenith 
Handcrafted quality. Every Zenith Color 
Chassis is carefully handwired for unri- 
valed dependability. There arc no printed 
circuits. No production shortcuts. 

Sec Zenith's Automatic Fine-tuning 
Control on a wide selection of fine furni- 
ture consoles at your Zenith dealer’s now. 

Featured at lett.theAndalucia Model X45430E 
in beautiful Mediterranean styling. 
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The gualiiy goes in 

before ihe name goes on 




This engineer is solving a problem 
in cacography. 

What’s he doing at IBM? 


He is making a computer easier to use by enabling it to read hand- 
printed numbers. No easy matter; in fact, incorrect handwriting is a 
study in itself— technically known as cacography. 

IBM’s Ray Norman analyzed thousands upon thousands of sam- 
ples of hand-printed numbers, looking for patterns in the extra jigs 
and jogs people stick on their 1 , 2, 3’s. 

The methods he and his associates use to tell one man’s hand- 
printed 2 from another’s 3 have been built into the circuits of IBM’s 
new optical reader. 

Installed in a department store and hooked up to an IBM com- 
puter, the optical reader works something like this. The salesgirl 
writes up your purchase, hand-printing numbers in spaces provided 
on the sales slip. Her sales slips are then fed into a reader. 

The computer then can automatically subtract what you bought 
from its inventory record. It charges your account and updates 
sales and billing records. 

A store manager can then get any of this information, quickly, 
anytime he needs it. 

Making information easier to get into a computer makes this 
most useful tool even more useful. 


IBM 
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The Maximum Security travelers check. 


All travelers checks give you security. But ours give 
you the maximum. 

We’ve built a security network of 25.000 banking 
offices around the world where you can get lost 
checks refunded fast. 

Just take your purchase receipt to the nearest of 
these offices, show some identification, and sign a 
piece of paper. You’ll get a prompt refund on the 
spot. In cash or new travelers checks. 

No other travelers check has a system like this, so 
prompt, so complete, so built for your needs. 

How do you find the nearest refund offices? In the 


Continental U. S.. call Western Union Operator 25. 
Abroad, we’ve supplied every hotel you’re ever like- 
ly to stop at with a list of the nearest offices. We’re 
very thorough. 

Of course, you can cash First National City Trav- 
elers Checks anyplace— they’ve been welcomed for 
63 years. 

All this makes for maximum security. 

First National City Travelers Checks 

Sold by banks everywhere. 
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partner, who stands farther down the 
stretch at an angle from which it is impos- 
sible to see who has won. Then, when 
someone wants to bet on the result the 
partner obliges— as long as the person 
wants to bet on the horse that didn't w in. 

Once a man lost this kind of bet to 
John and became very upset. He reached 
into his wallet dramatically and pro- 
duced a glistening badge. “This is illegal 
betting." he said. “I won't pay, and 1 
might just report you." John and Wes- 
ton. w ho had joined them, squinted at the 
badge and began laughing. “It said he 
was an honorary sheriff of Suffolk Coun- 
ty or something." Weston recalls. “So 
John and I simultaneously took out our 
own wallets. 'You lose the photo,* we 
told him. ‘you lose your bet and you 
lose the badges. We got two of them. 
New York City Police.' The guy was so 
shocked he couldn't move. We look the 
money he lost out of his hand and said 
goodby.” 

“Of course you don't always win the 
badge-matching game," says John. “One 
night I was assigned to guard the Ethiopi- 
an Emperor. Haile Selassie, when he vis- 
ited New York. Everything was quiet in 
his hotel, so I went to sleep." It is not 
too unusual for a cop on night duty to 
doze off. but John McCiuiredid it with a 
characteristic flair. “1 didn't believe in 
wrinkling my uniform if 1 could help it." 
he says, “and I didn't like to be uncom- 
fortable. So I would find an empty room 
in the hotel, take off all my clothes and 
go into a sound sleep. On that night a 
guy had to slap me for live minutes to 
wake me. It scared me for a minute, but 
it was just another cop who couldn't 
sleep and wanted to play gin. We played 
for a wliileon the bed. but then some de- 
tectives came in. The other cop panicked, 
threw all the cards on the floor and ran 
out onto the street in his underwear to 
get away. Pul not me. 1 calmly put on my 
pants and pulled my silver shield from the 
pocket. 1 gave him the big smile and said 
let's forget it. But he pulled out his shield, 
and it was gold. 1 said, 'O.K., I'm a 
sportsman. I lose this time.' The next 
day I was back directing traffic on Sec- 
ond Avenue." 

And it was there on Second Avenue, 
the favorite folk tale of Pep-McGuire's 


recounts, that Norton Peppisonce went 
through a light and John McGuire 
pulled him over. The fact that Pep talked 
John out of giving him a ticket is not in 
Itself remarkable, since John cannot re- 
member ever giving a summons to any- 
one in his entire tenure as a policeman. 
“But he also talked me out of my job." 
John claims, "and right into the night- 
club business with him." 

Li didn't really happen that fast. John 
stayed on the f orce for several years after 
he met Pep. But he was beginning to get 
tile idea that he did not tit too well into 
the police mold. One sergeant threatened 
to fire him when he learned that John 
had been driv ingthc squad car in Green- 
wich Village with the siren at full blast. 
"I explained that the car was out of con- 
trol." John says, “but they couldn't 
figure out how I was able to park it so 
easily." 

A precinct captain became even more 
incensed the day John entered the station 
in his usual dapper civilian clothes, with 
a portfolio under his arm. (“I always 
carried one." John explains. "And. of 
course, I stood out among the cops that 
would come to work in T shirts or old 
chinos or something.") John looked so 


unusual that the captain immediately 
ushered him into his privateofficc. poured 
two drinks and started chatting. "Grad- 
ually I realized that he was makinga ter- 
rible mistake," says John. "He hadn’t 
recognized me. and since it was Christ- 
mastime he had assumed I was bringing 
the annual gift package from the Copa 
or someplace, Finally he got impatient 
and asked politely who 1 was. 'Patrol- 
man McCiuire. sir.' I said. He jumped 
up and screamed. 'Put that damn drink 
down and get the hell out of here.’ I was 
in trouble all the time from then on. 

“1 ended up on day duty at the fool 
of the Manhattan Bridge in Brooklyn 
One day I was driving to work in the 
snow, and I knew I had to make a deci- 
sion about my life After all, it was the 
last day of the Aqueduct meeting, and a 
horse named Mr. Willie was running. I 
loved Mr. Willie. He had been very good 
to me. But 1 had already set the sick-day 
record. I knew one more day and I’d Ive 
through. But I said to myself. 'What do 
I really need this job for?’ Then 1 thought 
of my wife, my five kids and the 1 1 loan 
books in my pocket. 1 guess I did need 
the job." 

I inally. although Mr. Willie lost his 
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race that day. he won out over the police 
department in John's mind. McGuire 
called in sick, went to the track and sev- 
eral policemen were assigned to lind him. 
It was not hard. A squad car followed 
him from the Aqueduct gate to Rock- 
away. When he saw the car John slowed 
down, made a turn and circled around 
to begin following ii. *‘l usually handled 
those things diplomatically." he says. 
“But 1 had lost at Aqueduct, I was ner- 
vous with the anticipation of a night at 
the trotters and I just wasn't in the mood 
to be friendly. I pulled them over in 
front of my house and confronted those 
guys. ‘Mow many times have you been 
out sick?' one of them asked me. I told 
them I wouldn't answer. In fact, I said. 

I interpreted the whole thing as a per- 
sonal vendetta. Then I screamed at them 
to get olT my lawn. They left, and I went 
inside and called Pep and told him I was 
ready to open that joint with him.” 

It took Dick McGuire much less time 
to find his place in life. Basketball was 
his only game, and he was always very 
good at it. Yet he is so shy and unas- 
suming that he has come close to miss- 
ing many opportunities that his broth- 
ers would have grabbed in a minute. He 
got into the habit of passing olT to his 
brothers on the playgrounds of RtKka- 
way. and he never changed. In high 
school, at La Salle Academy in Man- 
hattan, he managed to escape the coach's 
attention so often that he didn't even 
play on the first team. But he and Al 
starred in a CV'O league, and both even- 
tually played for the astute Prank Mc- 
Guire (no relation) at St. John's. 

During his eight years w ith the K nicks 
Dick may have been the best ever to play 
for the club. Me was traded to Detroit 
in 1957 and became the Piston coach two 
years later. For four years his team was 
picked to finish last in the Western Disi- 
sion of the NBA: four times they made 
the playoffs. It was becoming clear that 
this mumbling, worrying mlrotcrt was a 
pretty good basketball coach. But he 
was also a very unhappy one. lie quit 
the job in 1963. Typically. Dick talks 
only about his personal reasons for quit- 
ting. Mis wife, Teri. had not wanted to 
move their four kids from their Hunt- 


ington. Long Island home; he was lonely 
and bored living in hotels. He seldom 
mentions that Piston Owner Fred Zoll- 
ncr put considerable pressure on him 
and also had a custom of trading the 
team's best players — notably Gene Shue 
in 1962 — out from underthe coach. Dick 
quietly left Detroit and began looking 
for another job. 

It wasn't easy. Dick had never gotten 
his degree from St. John's, and the low- 
pressure high-school and college jobs he 
would have loved usually were unavail- 
able to men without degrees. That left 
the pros, and if he wanted to stay w ith 
his family the choice narrowed down to 
the Knicks. The team management did 
not exactly rush to his door. 

“Sure, I wanted the Knick job," he 
says now. “It was the only thing I ever 
really thought about after leaving De- 
troit. But I can't demand things like 
that. John or Al might have walked in 
and told them that they were the great- 
est. and soon the management would 
have believed it. Bui I couldn't do it.” 

So he waited, trying to sell insurance 
— he was a very bad salesman — or tend- 
ing the service bar at Pcp-McGuire's. 
Finally, with the team hopelessly buried 
in the cellar in November of 1965. the 
Knicks hired him. They showed their 
enthusiasm by granting a contract for 
five months. He did fairly well with the 
weak club and was given another chance 
this season. Now he is doing even better, 
but he is under more pressure than ever. 

“At the start of the season I said we 
would shoot for .500 ball," he says. “Ev- 
erybody thought that would he a hell of 
an achievement. Now we're near that 
goal, but nobody's happy. They're say- 
ing we're gonna blow third place. Who 
ever thought we’d be ahead of Cincin- 
nati to have even a chance to blow third 
place to them?" 

“Don't let him tell you lie hasn't done 
tremendous things for that club," says 
his brother Al. “In knowledge of the 
game Dick is the best I've ever seen. 
And even though he's no speechmakcr 
he can express himself very well-and 
very simply. Take the other day. I asked 
him why the Kmcks were having trouble 
holding onto leads late in the games. He 
paused u second and said, 'Indecision.' 


That summed up the problem. With 
me. it would have taken two cocktails' 
worth of time before 1 could have ex- 
plained that to you." The Knicks' im- 
provement under Dick indicates that 
professional players respond to his kind 
of coaching. 

For relaxation Dick turns to the play- 
grounds. “Me always loved to play with 
kids," says his brother Al, “Even when 
he was a pro. the king of New York bas- 
ketball, he would go down to the play- 
ground at RtKkaway and play for a few 
hours. Not just once to get attention or 
anything. He did it often, because he 
loved it." Now Dick lakes his two oldest 
boys to a Huntington playground when- 
ever he gets u chance. “That's where you 
can really enjoy the game," he says. 

Peopicwhowatched Dick McGuire play 
basketball remember him well. The clev- 
er hall handling, the perfect passing, the 
ability to pick up a whole team and get 
it going. People who watched Al Mc- 
Guire recall different things. Brash chal- 
lenges to the great Bob Cousy and claims 
that Al knew how to stop Cousy. Fights 
with Bob Brannum. the Boston Celtics’ 
hatchetman of the time who was as- 
signed to stop Al from stopping Cousy. 
Wild scrambles for the ball against big- 
ger and stronger men, and licrce and 
hopeless arguments w ith referees. "Sure. 
1 played hard— maybe too hard at 
limes." says Al. “I'd do anything to win. 
It was the only way I could ever hold 
my ow n." 

Al still looks back with some wonder 
al (he three years in which he did hold 
his own among the pros. “I may have 
been the worst player ever to last that 
long in the NBA," he says. “I couldn't 
even make a layup. The crowd would 
cheer when I even hit the rim. Anyone 
else vviiti my ability would have been 
gone in six weeks. But I stayed around, 
partly liecause I was lucky enough to be 
Dick's brother and partly because of all 
the talking and lighting I did." 

Al likes to think that he talked or hus- 
tled some better player somewhere out 
of his rightful spot in the NBA: now he 
is a coach, and he figures he can do the 
same thing to some teams that, on form, 
should beat his Marquette club. Hccamc 
fo/iiinueii 
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a few words to the man who takes tomorrow for granted 



There are thousands of cases where men have died shortly after protecting their families with 
life insurance. Unfortunately, there are no statistics on the number of men who died just before. 

STATE MUTUAL OF AMERICA 

State Mutual Life Assurance Company of America. Worcester, Massachusetts. Founded in 1644. Life-Hea1th*Group. 
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to Milwaukee three years ago. after sev- 
en years at tiny Belmont Abbey College 
in North Carolina — seven years of re- 
cruiting tall and tough New York City 
ballplayers and building a team far loo 
good for Belmont's small-school rivals. 
He took a stab at the vacant Marquette 
job in 1964. 

"From the minute 1 started coach- 
ing." he says. "I knew that one way or 
another I'd make it to the heavyweight 
division." But the first time he applied 
for that division, he considered himself 
"about a lOO-to-l shot." He didn't 
know, however, that some important 
people were hacking him as if he were a 
heavy favorite. His former bosses, Joe 
Lapchick and Ned Irish of New York 
and Doggie Julian of Dartmouth (where 
Al had worked as an assistant k all wrote 
unsolicited letters to recommend him to 
Marquette oHicials. So did the late Wal- 
ter Brown, then owner of the Celtics. 

With such strength behind his applica- 
tion. Al got the job and took over the 
team that had fallen to a 5-21 record, 
worst in Marquette history, the year be- 
fore. "You don't get miracles by teach- 
ing kids a lot today." he said. "The only 
coaching secrets left in the game are in 


recruiting." Then he began trying his 
best to disprove that statement. With the 
undistinguished squad he inherited he 
used every trick he knew to win games. 
He experimented with the phase of the 
game he knew best and came up with 
what he still calls "our wild defenses." 
He installed a "scrambled eggs" team of 
subs to come off the bench and harass 
opposing stars, trying to intimidate bet- 
ter teams into losing. When other coach- 
es complained about these tactics he 
calmly said. "1 don't tell them how to 
play the game. They don't have to tell 
me. either." When the shouting was over 
Al's club had managed to win eight 
games, including a delirious 7K 50 rout 
of his alma mater and the eventual NIT 
champion. St. John's. 

Last year Marqvictte moved up to a 
14-12 record, and this year, at 17 S. it 
was invited to the NIT. Al's first person- 
al recruits are now sophomores, and the 
two who have become starters are typ- 
ical of the kind of team he is building. 
One is Cicorge Thompson, a burly 6’ 2" 
forward from L'rasmus Hall High School 
in Brooklyn. He is a good jumper and 
strong driver, and he makes up for lack 
of height with the kind of elbows kids 


develop on New York City playgrounds. 
The other is Jim Burke, a quick, tough 
six-foot guard from Queens, w ho is very 
close to being the ideal basketball player 
for an .Al McGuire team. "When he loses 
he cries." says Al. "To me that's the first 
sign that he's definitely my kind of kid." 

•Al has shown a remarkable ability to 
make kids into "his kind." He seems to 
transmit his own all-out drive and men- 
tal sharpness to his team, and he insists 
on loyalty; "It has to be a personal 
thing. A kid has to be willing to give all 
he has for you. I won't get mad if the 
team plays well and gets beaten. Bui I 
don't hesitate to give them hell after a 
sloppy win." He looks for lean and hun- 
gry players— "kids that don't need big 
steaks, kids that can win on Pepsi and 
pi£za"— and when he gels them he tries 
to mold them in his own slightly suicidal 
image. "There arc two things you can do 
when a guy goes in for a layup." he 
says. "One. you let him go. Two, you 
try to stop him. And if you're going to 
stop him at all you belter hit him hard. 

I never learned the first way, so ( got 
pretty good at the second." 

Al played with broken jaws and bro- 
ken noses as a pro, and he clearly ex- 
pects the same from his players. In re- 
turn he treats them like mcn--men he 
happens to like and respect. "1 coach on 
a man-to-man basis," he explains. "I 
don't set strict rules. 1 just tell them not 
to hurl the university or me. In return 
I'll protect them at all costs." 

The cost almost got to be very high 
last January, after Marquette had lost in 
a two-poinl upset at the University of 
Detroit. Al was walking slowly ofT the 
court, not saying any thing or paying spe- 
cial attention to anyone around him. "1 
still remember what I was thinking," he 
says. "1 was wondering who we could 
upset to make up for that loss. Then all 
of a sudden I saw Pat on the ground," 
Reserve Center Pat Smith had been jos- 
tled by somc happy Detroit fans and. in 
turn, had knocked someone down. Now- 
Smith was being pinned against the 
bleachers by two guys in blue shirt.s. 
"They had no caps on, and ijust thought 
they were ushers or something," says Al. 

One man happened to be Patrolman 
James Tandcrys of the Detroit Police Dc- 
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BOTTLED MICHELOB 
IS BREWED JUST LIKE 
MICHELOB DRAUGHT. 



In beer, going first class is MichelbbT 1*erl6d. 
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The area code for the whole state of Montana is 
406. If you use the area code when you call Long 
Distance, your call goes through faster and easier. 
And when you use the area code, you can dial most 
calls yourself. For area codes and dialing instruc* 
tions, please consult your telephone directory. 
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partment. But even if Al had known 
that, it is doubtful that he would have 
reacted any differently. His kid was down, 
and he almost instinctively moved to 
pull the man off him. The cop somehow 
caught a hand or elbow in his face dur- 
ing the skirmish and quickly blamed AL 
Lor several days Al worried about the 
bad publicity and the charges, until the 
patrolman decided that nobody had hit 
him after all. and the affair was dropped. 

' If 1 had hit him." Al said, "don’t wor- 
ry. he wouldn't have had any doubts 
about it." 

During the basketball season Al dom- 
inates the sports pages and television 
and radio shows in Milwaukee, partly 
because Milwaukee is not the liveliest of 
sports towns, but even more because he 
is wonderfully frank and stimulates con- 
troversy every time he opens his mouth. 
Before his big game with St. John’s a 
few months ago he quipped on a pre- 
game show : "I was hoping it would snow- 
last night. That way maybe St. John's 
would have been llown to some other 
city and been forced to take a long bus 
trip. About 10 hours on a cramped bus 
could have made them very susceptible 
to my coaching genius." During a New- 
York luncheon, he dropped the casual 
remark that "Lew Alcindor won’t last 
the four years in college. He’ll get tired 
of all the defensive guys ganging up on 
him and sign a big contract with a pro 
team." 

But behind all the namboyance and 
controversy — the side of Al that comes 
closest to resembling his brother John 
there is also a solid-citizen, character- 
molding instinct in Al. Out of all the 
brawling and hustling and conning that 
go into big-time college basketball he 
expects to come up with some pretty 
good people. "The biggest thing in this 
game to me," he insists, "even more im- 
portant than winning and you know 
how I like to win — is to make sure that 
these kids aren’t prostituted for the 
game. I demand that everyone 1 coach 
go on to get his degree. That’s my proud- 
est achievement in all my years of coach- 
ing I've never had a letterman who 
failed to get his degree." It is, of course, 
a standard coaches’ theme, and in many 
cases you wouldn’t believe it. But Al 
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The sophisticated 
camera that’s 
“simple” minded. 


The Kodak Ixstam.\tic 804 Camera knows it all-and makes it 
easy. You never do any figuring. A built-in computer does it for 
you. making the correct exposure setting automatically. For day- 
light and for flash. 

Practically everything else about the 804 is automatic, loo. Auto- 
matically, it adjusts for the speed of the film, advances the film 
after each shot, tells you when to use flash, switches to flash speed 
when you poj) on a flasheube. and turns the cube for the next shot. 
To load the 804, just drop in the film cartridge. To focus, use either 
the rangefinder or the quick "zone” settings. The lens is a fast 
/ 2.8 and focuses from three feet to infinity. 

Shouldn’t you be clicking with the automated precision camera 
that let.s you concentrate on the fun side of photography? Less than 
$130 at your Kodak dealer’s. 

The Kodak Instamatic 804 Camera 
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Stream 
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YOUR ONE 6IFT 


THE UNITED WAY 



uso 

IS THERE... 
OmVIFVOU CRRE 


Someone you know noods the 
USO. Someone you know wants 
ti haven in a hostile world. Some- 
one you know nerds a reminder 
that folks back home really care. 
Show him you care. Give to the 
civilian-su]>ported USO thrnuRh 
your loc.il United Fund or Com- 
munity Chest. 

USO is there, only if 
you care. 




McGuire makes it a point to say what 
he thinks, to avoid the standard themes 
and tired diches. When he gws hack to 
one like this ytiu’ve got to believe he 
means it. 

Hut bchiml the success of Hick and Al 
McGuire there lurks a secret force, a 
rare athlete and genius guiding them in 
thciT cuTecTs. .lust ask iohn: “I'^ick and 
Al kiu'w [hat the.v can't make a mistake 
Willi me watching. I know all the move'- 
( )ne slip and ihcv know l lies 'll licarabout 
ii. I know it all. and mv brothers know 
that." 

John lias never slopped Iscinga sports- 
man. “I'm quick and agile," he savs. 
"I've never lost a sprint. " His friend 
Weston recalls a night in a diner near 
Monmoulh Park racetrack. “John was 
broke. Me liad E>nl> S5. So he tivok olT 
his shirt and .veiled at a hunch of kids in 
the diner, 'Think vou can beat an old 
man running'.'' The kids agreed to lay 
S.^0 against his S.^. John went out onit> 
the street m his underwear and won ihc 
sprml by live lengths. Hut we had let the 
kids liokl the monev. They just kept run- 
ning. and we couldn't catch them be- 
cause John wasn't as good over a dis- 
tance of ground." 

Another time John asked a kid in a 
Rockaway bar. "What do you do best? 
Shoot baskets'.’ Bo\'.’ RunT' The kid 
ch«isc running. John vvon a sprint easily 
but tripped and broke his collarbone. 
He stood in the middle of the street, an 
olf-duly ctip and a vicioriOU-s athlete • 
but badly hurt. The sweat was pouring 
olT his face and his mouth was iw isted iii 
pain, but somehow he reineinbcred to 
look at his vsaieh and make a slecision. 
Suddenly the pain was secondary, and 
he said he didn't want any diKlors for 
four hours. “I'hc wait was well worth 
It, " he recalls. "1 felt downstairs in the 
precinct that night and got KX) sick days 
to spend at the track. 

"But I'm good at teamwork as well as 
individual elTort." he adds- “Look at 
tunv Pep and I work together. 1 know 
all about politeness, and ho knows all 
about administration. More important, 
neither of us gels too mad when the 
other gets to the money first.'' 
Teamwork is probably the main factor 
in the success of llte bur. When tlte part- 
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Three refreshingly sane cars 
from Mercedes-Benz. 





Eurupcu 

Adilru!.s 

City 

Stale _ 


send me the free Mcrcedcs-Bent 
I Delivery Infurmaiion Kii. 


while its major rivals all measure 
ai least two feet longer outside, the 
250S equals them for inside space. 
It doesn’t carrv an extra ounce of 
fut. Price: $5,884* 


An economy car that doesn’t burn 
gasoline, a .sports car for 
adults, and a "luxurj’” class 
sedan that isn't an overdeco- 
rated barge— the 3 Mercedes- 
Ben/ models below each strike 
a blow for automotive sanity. 
The facts: 


THi: 200 DIESEL shaves running 
costs dramatically, compared to the 
money you spend to fuel and main- 
tain even a small, economy-sized 
gasoline-powered car. 

It burns inexpensive diesel fuel 
at a miserly rate— you get up to 30 
miles per gallon in normal use. It 
simply dispenses with spark plugs, 
carburetors, points and distribu- 
tors. And a Diesel engine’s life ex- 
pectancy can often be measured in 
the hundreds of thousands of miles. 
Proof: Mercedes-Benz has built 
over 500,000 Diesels since 1936. A 


200 Diesel 
Sedan 


recent survey found that over 87% 
arc still running. 

And happily, the 200 Diesel does 
not conform to the "sardine-can” 
school of economy car design. 
There is room for five adults and 
their luggage. Price: $4,305* 


THE 230SLis a sports car for grown- 
ups. It doesn’t rattle, ride like an 
oxcart, or look like a rocket ship. 


THE 250S substitutes engineering 
advances for status and pomp 
in the "lu.\ur>'” sedan class. 
These advances include 
fully independent suspen- 
sion and 4-wheel disc 
brakes— which is why the 
250S outcorners and outstops 
all its major rivals. 

It is also built to outlast them, 
with a "unit” body welded at 10,000 
points, 48 lbs of rust-proofing and 
four coats of paint. The lop coat is 
hand sprayed, then hand rubbed. 
As befits an investment of this size, 
the 250S reveals a flawless finish. 
Mercedes-Benz craftsmen even 
take the time to fully trim the 
underside of the dash. 

A final, thought-provoking fact: 


See your Mercedes-Benz dealer 
for details. He can help you make 
all the arrangements for overseas 
delivery. Or clip and send the cou- 
pon below’ nou’ for a free informa- 
tion kit. 


230SL Coupe 


Standard comforts include 
more forward legroom than a 
Rolls-Royce, and no fewer than 7 
separate heating and ventilation 
controls. A very livable car. Yet 
Motor magazine terms road-holding 
"uncanny.” Cruising at 60 mph, 
that 6-cylinder, fuel-injected engine 
is merely loafing along at 
half speed. And the 
emerged from Road & 

Track magazine's brutal 
braking tests with the 
fastest stopping times 
editors had ever records.^. 

Prices begin at $6,185* 


Going to Europe? Get free kit. 
Whichever Mercedes-Benz you 
choose, you can order it here and 
pick it up in Europe. 

Having your own car while 
abroad guarantees more travel en- 
joyment. No crowds, no awkward 
schedules. When you return home, 
so does your car. 


•All price? quoieil, East and Gulf Cojvi pi»ris irf entry, exclusive ol iransporlaiion tluiis;?, upiions, stale and local taxes if any. Other Mv. cedes Benr imKlrts 
tnclude the 200 Sedan at W.OM. the 230 Sedan at $4,280. the 230S Si-dan at $4,9)0. llw 300SE Coupe at $11,807, and the Ciiaiid Meiiedes MO Limousirre at $2y.582. 


McGuire 


oniimird 


ners started — with “S3(X) borrowed cash 
andtwo had checks"— ihc\ found a solid 
method of facing bill payments. If a 
whiskey salesman named Cohen came 
in. John would scream that he was preju- 
diced against a poor Rockaway Irish- 
man who was trying to make good. 
When a linen man named Rrady tried 
to collect. I’eppis, who is Jewish, would 
charge anti-Semitism. 

Looking back on his career in and 
around sports. John can cite almost as 
many records as his brothers: the most 
days off in the police department, the 
biggest loan in the history of Rockaway 
finance companies. When he was going 
badly in Florida last winter, he reccised 
from Pep the largest money order in the 
history of the Hallandale. Fla. ptist of- 
fice. But he IS not looking to his laurels 
now. “ril get back in action soon." he 
claims. ’’Just one big score and I'll be 
going strong again." 

"John is impossible to understand," 
says Al McGuire. "He works so hard at 


handicapping and worry ing about hors- 
es. and he's got nothing to show for it. 

1 work just as hard at coaching and 
speaking to people and public relations, 
but I gel a lot out of it." 

But John gets a lot out of his work, 
too. "Pride sshen you win, tension when 
you lose," he says. "It keeps you going.” 
It was keeping him going al .-Nqucduct on 
a day when an inspector on the police 
force asked Pep to take him to the races. 
The inspector and his wife sat at a table 
with Pep and John, and split S2 show 
bets on each race. He didn’t know John, 
who was still a cop al the time, and 
John didn't say who he was. Bui in the 
eighth race the inspccu>r’s horse got up 
by a nose to beat John’s selection. 
"Wc'se got him." said the inspector's 
wife. "We’ve got him to show, but he 
even won. Isn't that great?” John stivod 
up and glared at the woman, not m rage 
but in the abject frustration that even 
his politeness cannot always hide. With- 
out a word he threw down 14 SKX) win 


tickets on the horse that had run sec- 
ond. Then he turned and walked away. 

"Who was that man?" asked the in- 
spector. 

"He's with the police department,’’ 
said Pep. 

"With that kind of money? He must be 
a full inspector." 

"No." said Pep, "he’s a patrolman.” 

The inspector stood up and hnikcd 
across the room in John’s direction. He 
opened his mouth, but he couldn't say 
anything. Finally he motioned to his 
wife. "Cash that ticket, and let's get out 
of here." he said. 

John McCiuirc smiled and waved to 
them as they left. Then he walked back 
to where Pep was. "They think you're 
nuts." Pep said. "They don’t believe 
you're real." John .sat down, adjusting 
his gold tie to fit smoothly under his blue 
cashmere blazer. Both the pride and the 
tension were visible in his face. "They're 
right, of course." he said. "Now. w ho do 
you like in the ninth?” knd 



Every razor removes more thon just your beard. Because no motter how 
carefully you shove, or how good the rozor is, it scrapes owov skin and 
natural oils that keep your face comfortable. Then you splash on on after 
shave fhot dries your face even more. So every time you shave you moke 
your face dry, irritated, and sore. It's time you met the offer shove fhot 
soothes, protects, ond helps heol. It's tinie you met the soother. 


Mennen Af ta . . . replaces oils 
shaving scrapes away. 

Whof o'hef oiler jhove con mote ihoi Hotemeni? 
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Wild & woolly Athabasca Falls- 


just hours away from 
Centennial celebrations 


at Edmonton, Alberta, 




One hundred and forty-two miles of super- 
highway link Canada's renowned mountain 
resorts of Banff and Jasper. This highway 
cuts through scenery that's just as theatrical 
as sceneiy can get, and still be believed I 
The Rockies tower above you and canyons 


plunge beneath you. And along the way 
you'll pass a frothy extravaganza called 
Athabasca Falls. Don't come away from 
Centennial celebrations at Calgary or Ed- 
monton without visiting nearby Banff or 
Jasper. They are just this side of believable. 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU. OTTAWA, CANAC 
Please send me the Trans-Canada Highway Package that 
shows me hem much more vacation my U.S. dollars will bt 

OOM-OS 


MRS 



Our European Plan, 



Rome's Pia/za San Piclro. 


ft ffives you 20 cities far the price oj Rome. On a round- 

trip ticket. That’s just one sample of our many Extra Cities Plans. And to make 
them even bigger bargains, we’ve got new Economy tour fares for groups of 15 or 
more. (We’ll even help you form a group.) With the.se fares, for instance, our Holi- 
day 404 now gives you 17 days of Lisbon, Madrid, Rome, Paris and London for as 
little as S472 from New York— Jets, hotels, the works. Check your Pan Am® Travel 
Agent. Or call us. And fly away with the very best there is. It’s a good feeling. 
Plan on it. 


World’s most experienced airline 


1 iheVAwld 


FOR THE RECORD 


•AAKCTBALL NBA: PHILAOr I.PH I A 164-12) 
vlinchcil ils MCond succcuivc bsMcrn Division Itlle 
b> dereAling (h« Cehic): in BoMon 1 15- 1 13 on Hal 
tirterN 25-7ool iumii ihol ’<>>lh lv.o seconds left »n 
overtime. The 7terv. who won two other games dur- 
ing the week, ihen lost a return match with the Cel- 
tics at hontc when PUver-Coach Hill Russell tossed 
in a t5-root basket with two seconds remaining, 
Runner-up BOSTON 157-19). whose nine-ume win- 
ning streak wav snapped b> the 76ers. also Tost to the 
Bulls but took Its other two games. In the battle I'or 
third place. CINCINNATI (35-42) moved within 
halfa game of NfW YORK 136-42) as the Rt>>als 
won two of three and the Knicks dropped Iwo. 
Worse >el for ihe injurs-ridden Knicks was the loss 
of Dave Slallworih for the rest of the veaMvn (he suf- 
fered a heart attack). RAlTIMORF 119-58) fell 
deeper into the cellar with three more defeats. In 
the Western Division SAN I RANCJSCO (4l-.Wi 
gained ihe iillc although ihc Warriors dropped both 
games they played. Center Nate Thurmond, wear- 
ing a cast on his broken hand, returned after miss- 
ing 13 games hut he couldn't stop the Warriors' 
slud 110 losses m 15 games). ST. LOUIS (.16-41 1 
won (hree of four and held second place h) I'/i 
games over LOS ANOtLbS (35-43), which took 
three of sis. Driving hard for a playolT spot. CHI- 
CAGO (.10-46) won two of three games and seven 
of 10 to climb briclly oul of lavl place during ihe 
week, hut DI TROIT<30-46)iied the Bulls by week's 
end with two viclories in four games. 


SOATINO GLORtil M. MOUtTT ofNew >ork, 
sailing his 49-fool aluminum vioop CriMwnrrr. gained 
the SORC championship by half a point over Wil- 
liam Snailh in Figaro H . 


OOWLINQ NfcUSON ULRfON JR, 24. of Si. 
Louis rolled a 239 m Ihc hnalv of the PBA S37.000 
Greater BuHalo Open for a fivc-pm victory over 
Jim Godmun, 21. of Hayward. Calif. 

BOXING Twenty-one-year-old Californian JI.RRV 
QUARRY, beaten only once in 25 lighlv. gained 
a unanimous decision over Britain's veteran Heavy- 
weight Brian London. 32. in a lO-rounder in I os 
Angeles. 

When ftrsl-rankcd Lightweight ISMALL LAGU- 
NA of Panama was awarded a 12-round unani- 
mous decision over second-ranked Frankie Nar- 
vaer of Puerto Rko. whiskey hollies were thrown 
from the balcony of New York's Madison Square 
Carden by angered Narvaez fans. It wav the sec- 


ond lime in 19 months that a riot followed a Nar- 
vaez defeat al ihc Garden. 

GYPSY JOI. HARRIS scored a TKO m (he 
sisih round of a scheduled lO-rounder user John- 
ny Knight in Philadelphia (o earn his I7ih viraigh( 

CURLING WASHINGTON easily outscored Ne- 
braska 12 3 in Ihe Finals of Ihc U.S. national cham- 
pionships in Wmcltcsier, Mass .ind. wiih a lO-l 
record, gamed ihe tide over Minnesota |9-2|. while 
m the MacDonald's Brier Tankard m Hull. Ouchcc. 
ONTARIO won nine straighi games for its first 
Canadian championship since 19.19 

OOtf Two-lime U.S. Open winner JULIUS BO- 
ROS. 47, look Ihc SI I l.OOOCiirusOpcn in Orlando, 
t la. with a 72-hole tola) of 274, one stroke ahead ol 
runners-up Arnold Palmer and Canada's George 


GREYHOUND RACING R.iv Randle's 2-vear-old 
DISCRht.ILI (9-2) heafCIcve Conmsel' by 
lengths to win the SXU.OOO inicrnalional Classic m 
Miami (page 44). 


HARNESS RACING New /caland-hrcd pacer 
CARDIGAN HA'I (53.30). driven by Stanley Dan- 
cer. gained a iwo-length viclury over Lasy Prom io 
lie the Wmdvor lOni.l Raceway iraek record ol 2:(H 
m (he l-inile $25,000 Provincial Cup. Canada's rich- 
est purse eset. The viclvsrs botvsvevl the U-sear-vvld 
bay gelding's career earnmgv (o $752,206. 


HOCKEY NHL CHICAGO (.*7-14-10). clinching 
Its lirsl league elm inpionship ipagfJ4i. won iwoand 
lied one for a 19-poinl lead as .Stan Mikita raised his 
point local to 88. juvi nine short of Bobby Hull's 
NKt. mark set Uvl ycat. NT.W YORK (27.:}-Ul, 
with a loss and two ties, missed Us lasichanie for Ihe 
liilc but held second place by two points over TO- 
R(JNTO (26-2.3-11). which was t-t-l for the week, 
while MON'TRF AL (24-25-12). three points farther 
back in fourth, was O-l-:. DITROII (24-33-4). 
just about out of a playolT spot, and last-place 
BOSTON (16-16-10) each split I wo games. 


NORSE RACING liasiv Hoiisc Farm’s 7-year-old 
Argentinc-bred NIaRKOS ($17 40), with Alvaro 
Pineda up. Finished First in iFic I K-mitc $125, (SX) San 
Juan Capistrano Handicap at Sania Anita, leaving 
Biggs three lengths behind in second plac'e and ihe 
favonlc Pretense another half length back in third. 


BRiiNG France's JF.AN-CLAL'DT KILLY won ihe 
men’s World Cop as he swept all three events al 
the North American Alpine Championships in 
1 ranconiu. N.H. {r>age !0). 

SWIMMING Yale lunior DON SCHOLLANDLR 
swam the 2(X)-y'urd freestyle in 1:42.4 to cut .5 sec- 
onds olT Roy baari's 1965 NCAA record at Ihc Fasi- 
ern Seaboard championships in New Haven. Conn. 


TRACK A FIELD A'lllanova's 20-year-old junior. 
DAVF PATRICK, ran a 1:48.9 half mile at Ihe 
NCAA championships in Detroit fora world indoor 
record and a l5-yard victory over Kansas sopho- 
more Jim Kyun. who the next day set a mcci mark 
in the mile with a 3 58.6 clocking (page 26). The 
team title went to USC, with 26 points, as Okla- 
homa placed second (17) and Kansas ( 16) third. 


MILEPOSTS NaMLO As head coach of Ihe Min- 
nesota Vikings. MARRY iRudI GRANT. 39. aRer 
10 years as couch and general manager of the Winni- 
peg Blue Bombers (121-66-3). Gram, who led Ihe 
Bombers to live Canadian loolball League cham- 
pionships. succeeds Norm Van Brocklin. who re- 
signed a month ago 

TRADTO' Minnesola's scrambling Quarierback 
I RAN TARKFiNTON. 27, who had been willi ihe 
\'ikmgs since ihcy joined live NFL in 1961. lo New 
\'ork for the Giants' 1967 Ivrvi and second draft 
choices, Ihcir special bonus pick for 1968 and a play- 
er ycl lo he named. In another major deal (lie 
New Orleans Saints obtained Ballimore's GARY 
CUOZZO, 25, considered Ihe NFI.'s best No. 2 

qoarurback. and Guard Bulch Allison for BILL 
CURRY. 24. Ihe Packers' Krsi -string center Ihe past 
(wo seasons, and the Haims' hrst (967 draft pick. 


RfSIONLD. Player-Coach DAVU DiHUSS- 
ClltRL. 26, as coach of the Detroit Pistons. aRer 
nearly three seasons, lo devote his full lime lo lead- 
ing the team oh Ihe floor. Head Scout DONNIS 
BUTCHE R. 29. replaces OeBusschcre as coach. 
RI.SIGNLD MFl MASSUCCO.40,avhcadfooi- 
hall coach al Holy Cross (two-year record: 8-10-2) 
lo become coach at Worcester 'Tech. Massucco w ill 
be repGced by his assislani. Tom Boislurc. 35. 
RLSIGSI'D: F. (). (fJocI HAYfcS. 61. uRcr 20 
years as head basketball coach ai SMU. lo become 
associate haskclhall coach, director of athletic pro- 
motion and football manager. Other hasketbaU 
coaching changes occurred at Connccticul, where 
E KF.D HHABLL. 35. resigned after four years and 
was succeeded hy his assistant. Burr Carlson :uf Port- 
land, where AL SlXrRATTI. 4.'. resigned lo become 
full-lime athletic diiccior; and at Missouri, where 
NfJRM STFWaRT, 32. moved from State Colle» of 
Iowa to replace Bob Vanalta, wh<5 left three 


CREDITS 

4 26 - R.ch Cl^-«i5r 30,33 laweiOfOte 

34- '.ee Boii^rmon 47 t.civera Mi-.. $5- Wel'.r 
loots Jr. 60 iKait-e'io- by Jomes rio-o 45 — Ipwai 

e.-.i 66-Woiisr loors 7l,72-G«o'g« Lsii- 
i-v 75 — Ooiiy Nawv 77 - Sluori S^iDv 83 -uFl 95 
^ Ferer 6oivdo)F. )l"* Krn-inuham.Miaa'i Flarold, 96 — 
$lunrl $milh. 


FACES IN THE CROWD- 



EOOIE SYLVAIM. 33. 
of Lac Ekuuport. Que- 
bec, coiiif>e(ing against 
43 other drivers, guid- 
ed his 12-dog team over 
a 2(>-milc course lo vic- 
tor) on all three days of 
the World Champion- 
ship Sled Dog Derby in 
Laconia. N.H. to win 
SI.(X)0 and ihe Gover- 
nor's Cup trophy. 



BUDDY CAMPBELL. 
23. a bicycle shop man- 
ager from Faramount, 
Calif- who was a 13- 
limc Silver Skates win- 
ner and a 1964 Olym- 
pic (cam member, beat 
defending champion 
John Keiih.alsoof I’ar- 
umouni. for the U.S. 
open indoor speed skat- 
ing tiile m Si. Louis. 



JUDY REES, a junior at 
North western Univer- 
sity. set a women's col- 
legiate mark in the 25- 
yard butterfly (13.1) 
and swam legs on the 
200-yard freestyle and 
medley relay teams that 
broke pool records in 
leading her school to 
victory in the Oshkosh 
iWis.) Invitational. 



CLAY HODGES, a Stu- 
dent at Cal Slate, won 
the national Golden 
Gloves heavyweight ti- 
tle in Milwaukee by a 
second-round knockout 
over Tom Gamble of 
Salt Lake City. Hodges 
was last year's runner- 
up and in 1965 lost a dis- 
puted decision to Jerry 
Quarry in the regionals. 



MERT CARROLL. 18. 
a Miami power-compa- 
ny clerk who wants lo 
become u professional 
bowler, rolled a IhrL-e- 
gamc SCI ol'724 to break 
the American Junior 
Bowling Congress girls' 
record hy six points. 
Men scored eight con- 
secutive strikes in two 
of her games. 



CHARLIE TOUNG. 14, 
of Westland. Mich., aft- 
er lifting weights for 
only six months, set 
statcsduai (325 pounds) 
and power lift (895) 
marks, plus two teen- 
age records in the bench 
press (180) and deadlift 
(385) in the t23-pound 
class at an A.Al meet 
in his home town. 
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Basketball’s Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE NCAA 

Seven learns were eliminated in the first 
round (poEe 28) but defending champion 
TiXAS wfsURN. playing in the Far West 
Regional this year, was still in contention. 
The MiiKrs cased past Seattle 62-54 in Fort 
Collins, Colo. HOL'SioN edged New Mexico 
Stale 5^1 58 in the Midwest while prino ion 
beat W'cM Virginia 68-57. ST. John's iwk 
Temple 57-53 and boston coLLfOt survived 
an agonizing stall to defeat Connecticut 48- 
42 in the Fast. The surprises were in the 
Midcast, where davton shocked Western 
Kentucky 69-67 and Virginia tich upset 
Toledo 82-76. 

1he winners all play this weekend in the 
NCAA Regionals in College Park, Md.. 
Evanston. 111., Lawrence, Kans. and Cor* 
vallis. Ore. 

THE NIT 

By wisely extending an invitation to the na- 
tion's No. I small-college team. Southern 
Illinois, and winning approval from the 
ACC and Big Eight for their conference 
runners-up to compete. New York's own 
tournament had an interesting look. Then 
the Salukis and underdog Rutgers made it 
through the opening round and the selection 
committee began to look positively brilliant. 

A group of SOUTHERN ti I fyois students, 
spitry in blazers, rolled out a green carpet 
for their team before the game with St. Pe- 
ter's and the Salukis took it from there. 
They ball-handled smartly, defended strong- 
ly and. although noted for their ball-control 
style, even whipped St. Peter’s at its own 
running game. Sophomore Dick Garrett, a 
sharp jump shooter, and Little All-America 
Walt Frazier [toured in 52 points between 
them and Southern rolled it up 103-58. 
"I've always been a conservative," explained 
Coach Jack Hartman, "but we were able to 
get the ball out, so we ran." 

For a w hile it looked as if marshai i was 
going to sh(X)t Villanova right out of sight. 
Jim Davidson, George Stone and Lew D'An- 
toni, tiring from long range, hit over the 
W ildcals' usually effective 3-2 zone and the 
Thundering Herd had a 10-point lead at the 
half. Then Coach Jack Kraft made some ad- 
justments in his defense. His players began 
to prcssanddouble-team.and Johnny Jones, 
a smooth sophomore .shooter who scored 
28 points, got Villanova into a 64-64 tie. 
But Marshall's 6'9' Bob Allen, who had 


taken only one shot— and made it- killed 
off the Wildcats in overtime. Although he 
missed three free throws, Allen also scored 
three points, was fouled at the buzzer and 
calmly made both shots to win for Mar- 
shall 70-68. "It was like I was in a world 
all by myself," reflected Allen. "1 said a 
prayer." 

Memphis State thought it had a good 
chance against provipinci with its de- 
liberate game and a defense that was the 
second best in the nation. The Tigers, nat- 
urally. had heard all about Jimmy Walker 
and how he bewildered defenders with his 
deft ball handling, belween-the-legs drib- 
bles, twisting jumps and blind passes, but 
they had to see him to believe it. Coach Moe 
Iba put Alan Mirricices. his best defensive 
player, on Walker but Mirrielees was help- 
less. Jimmy scored 37 points and Prov idence 
won 77-68. 

Nivx Mhviro came into New York with 
1 1 pretty dancers and cheerleaders, a karate- 
type man-to-man defense and a superb re- 
bounder in 6'9' Mel Daniels. All of this 
came in handy in a rough battle with Syra- 
cuse. Until he fouled out late in the game 
Daniels gave the Lobos the boards and the 
points — he scored 20— fora 62-58 lead with 
1:46 to play. Then Ron Sanford. Daniels' 
sub, and Syracuse's Rick I>can got into a 
no-punch scutfie on a held ball and an un- 
kind official surprisingly called a technical 
on Dean for "elbowing." Ron Nelson shot 


the technical that gave New Mexico a five 
point lead and the Orange never quite caught 
up. They lost 66-64, 

What looked like a breeze for MARQUhiTF. 
suddenly turned into a fight for survival 
when Tulsa staged a late rally. Bob W'olf. 
an outside sharpshooter, had flipped in eight 
baskets to give Marquette an early 21-8 lead 
and Couch AI McGuire's sw itching defenses 
kept Tulsa under control until the last 3t/^ 
minutes. Then Eldridge Webb and Bobby 
Smith got loose for 10 points. But it was 
too late. Marquette won 64 60. 

Last Saturday was a lonely night for Utah 
Slate. RUTt.tRS, in the NIT for the first lime, 
had sold 6,000 tickets and its rooters vir- 
tually took over the Garden. They were re- 
warded with the best game of the tourna- 
ment and a 78-76 victory. Coach Bill Foster 
had planned well. Shifting in and nut of a 
man-to-man and a variety of zone defenses, 
Rutgers held its own off the boards against 
the bigger Utah State team and effective- 
ly shut off the Aggies' fast break. But most- 
ly it was a scoring duel between Rutgers' 
Bobby Lloyd withvaluableassistancefrom 
backcouri sidekick Jim Valvano when Lloyd 
hud a cold spell - and Utah Slate's Shaler 
Halimon. Halimon scorid 31 points but 
Lloyd, the country's lead ng foul shmiicr, 
was even betier. Shooting magnificently 
over his guard. Hal Hale. Hobby threw in 
42 points and saved the night for Rutgers. 
He scored his team's last nine points in the 
final three minutes and his two free throws 
won the game. W hat did Foster think about 
his team'? "It was the best game we've played, 
just great." 

THE MIDWEST 

Some people thought the Big Ten, a poor 
collection of teams this year, would never 



ATTRACTING A CROWD. Rutgers' Bobby Lloyd pauses momentarily before releasing a jump 
shot for two of his 42 points against Utah State in New York’s Madison Square Garden. 
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get a champion. Rut the conference Mound 
lip with two iM>iA\A and miciik.as 
si.Mi. The HooMCrs, who finished last in 
polished ofT Michigan 96 90 and Rur- 
duc 95 82 to tic Michigan State, which heat 
Minnesota 67-59 and Northwestern 79 66. 
for the title. Indiana gels to play in the 
hy Hig Ten rules but MSI''s John 
Itcnington wasstill grateful, '‘fh is is my lirst 
championship in 1 1 sears of coaching." he 
s;nd happily. 

Although KASSAS had just beaten Colo- 
rado 66 59 toss in the Big Taght title. Kansas 
Staie'sTex\S inter, normally a cautious soul, 
flatly predicted his team ssould take the 
Jashiissks. "You can quote me." he said. 
"Some people think I'm nuts any ss ay. "What 
Winter had in mind ssas jamming up the 
Jashassks ssith a /one defense. But K-Staic 
made only four of its first 21 shots and 
tricky Jo Jo White, ssho scored 19 pi>inis. 
led Kansas on a 17 0 tear in the first half. 
After that, it ssas easy. Kansas ran assay. 
74 56. 

coiDRAiM*. passed over by the NIT for 
Nebraska, ssas determined to prose the 
choice ssas premature. So vs hen the lluskers 
unaccouniabis failed to employ their full- 
court press. Colorado sat placidly on a onc- 
pomi lead for almost sis minutes lute in the 
game and ssenl on to ssin 64 57 to tie Neb- 
raska for second in the Big Eiglti. "What 
sscre your keys to victory?" one reporter 
asked Coach Sox Walseth. "I'm not smart 
enough to recognize one sshen I see it," re- 
plied Walseth. 

THE EAST 

Niagara Coach Jim Maloney kness he had 
a problem sshen his team played casisuis 
in Butfalo's Memorial Auditorium. "I don’t 
think ssecan handle Andy Anderson man to 
man." he said. So Maloney pul his Eagles 
into a /one defense and Anderson had a 
picnic. He beat the /one for taps, jumpers, 
layups and drives, scored 15 points in the 
lirst six minutes, finished vsith .12 and Ca- 
nisius sson 79 74. Niagara fans, hosscser. 
sserc ssailing for next year. Calvin Murphy 
Hipped in 55 points his average is 48.8— as 
the freshmen beat Canisius 94 91 in the 
preliminary game. 

THE SOUTH 

It ssas a struggle all the ssay for north oar- 
oviNA m the Atlantic Coast tournament in 
Greensboro. The Tar Heels barely beat last- 
place North Carolina Stale 56 5.1 and then 
svAki- KiRhsi, which had upset CIcmson 
61-61 in double overtime, led Carolina by 
four points at the half. But Larry Miller, who 
scored only two pcsinis in the first half, fired 
in 29 and North Carolina pulled through 
89-79. DUKE, meanwhile, buried Virginia 
99-78 but then had trouble with South Car- 


olina. It took seven pisints by Boh Verga 
and Bob Reids in the last 1:08 to hail out 
the Blue Devils 69 66. Carolina tinulls got 
going again--t Duke in the (Inal. A half- 
court man-io-man press shook up the Blue 
Devils and soon they were in foul trouble. 
Miller popped in 12 pismts and North Cari>- 
Una won 82-73. That pul the Tar Heels into 
the NCAA tournament and Duke into the 
NIT. 

While VANDiKiiii 1 meandered past I SU 
75 66. some 9, 1)1)0 fans in the stands had their 
transistor radius tuned in to Stark vi He. Miss. 
They were listening to the n nni vsi E-Mis- 
sissippi State game. They cheered when State 
carried Tennessee into triple overtime but 
Bill Justus dropped in two free throws with 
six seconds to go to win for the S ots 78 76 
and give them their first SLC championship 
in 24 years. The best Vandy could do was 
a second-place lie wiiti l loridu, a game be- 
hind Tennessee. 

Kentucky's riches-to-rags s;iga ended 
on a mild note. The W ildcals. in the nation- 
al championship finals a year ago. beat Ala- 
bama 110-78 to end a 1.1- 1 1 season, the worst 
in Coach Adolph Rupp’s 37 years at Ken- 
tucky. But help is on the way. The freshman 
Kittens were 18-2. 

THE WEST 

Just as everybody expected. UCL--\ ended 
the season unbeaten, unembarrassed and 
unmerciful toward itsopponents. When USC 
persisted in a slowdown, the Bruins simply 
zone-pressed the Trojans to death and ran 
olf 15 straight points in two minutes for a 
29 II lead. That finished USC. l ew Alcin- 
dor scored 26 points, playmakcr Mike War- 
ren had 19 and UCLA won its 26th game 
81-55. "That /one press just lore us up." 
lamented Coach Bob Bisyd. 

It was like Armageddon when Western 
AC co-champions sssomino and Brigham 
Young got together in .Salt Lake City in a 
playoft' for the right to meet UCLA in the 
NCAA tournament. BYU’s big Cougars, 
frustrated by the quicker Cowboys, whose 
little men - Harry Hall, Mike Eberle and 
Bob Wilson — stormed inside on patterns 
off a high post, were called for 15 fouls and 
five players were ejected. Wyoming took the 
bloodbath 70 63. "These kids even have me 
wondering just how good they really arc," 
marveled Coach Hilt Strannigan. 

PACIMC, the West Coast AC champion, 
had ms trouble beating Santa Clara 81-71 
hut San Francisco gave the Tigers a hard 
time. Kim Kellcnbcrg. a 6'5’ sophomore 
who led last year's freshmen in fouls with 
an average of four per game, put the mus- 
cle to Keith Swagcriy and held him to six 
points before getting thrown out late in 
the game for lighting with Pacific’s Pat I o- 
ley. Pacific finally won 63-59 for its 20ih 
straight. end 
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• In this traditional style-right 
wing-tip and in the genuine hand- 
sewn moc loafer with tassel. For 
style afoot for dress or leisure... 
Fortune. At your local dealer. 



POPULARITY PROVEN STYLE CHAMPIONS 



SHOES FOR YOUNG MEN 


FORTUNE SHOE COMPANY, NASHVILLE. TENN. 
A DIVISION OF <aiQK[f!0IS9®<S} 


tgiToLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


TRIAL AND ERROR 

Sirs; 

Holy slush fund! My alma mater guilty? 
Certainly. She admitted it and begged for 
leniency as a first offender (The Fighting 
llliiii, March 6l. She ran afoul of certain 
holier-thun-lhou Big Ten athletic directors 
who. having been slapped prettily for worse 
evccsscs. now seek revenge for slush dealt 
out not too wisely but too well. V'ea. what 
of the enlightened 20th-century dream of 
rehabilitation? The Big Ten still wants to 
chop off hands for stealing a loaf of bread 
and ruin a man's career for S2I.(KM). The 
solution is not to lop off the heads of Kl- 
lioll. Combes and Braun in vigilante eve- 
cution. It is cither to finally admit that col- 
lege football is loo big to treat as amateur 
sport, or to entirely condemn slush funds, 
the Alabama "Hilton" for football gorillas, 
etc., and return this great game to the players. 

Rosaid E. CoHts 

Montclair. N.J. 

Sirs: 

I feel sorry for the University of Illinois 
students and staff because of the position 
they find themselves in. I fear that all this 
has provided an airtight case by which to 
teach a lesson to other Big Ten schwis and. 
perhaps, schtKtIs outside the Big Ten. As a 
result, the lesson they will learn could very 
well be: don't keep records of irregular 
athletic funds. 

Kin Whom 

Rockford. 111. 

CUSHIONED RIDE 

Sirs; 

Vkhile I, too, enjoy sti>ck<ar racing and 
appreciate the skills of Richard Petty and 
the entire Petty stable, I question the use 
of the word "athlete" in connection with a 
race-car driver, and especially the insinua- 
tion that an individual may be an athlete 
because of the "physical punishment" he 
takes duringa race (Chainp with a Feel fur 
the Kuiile\nake, Peb. 27). 

The words "athlete" and "sport" in- 
corporate a wide variety of activities, but 1 
hesitate to associaieciihcr automobile racing 
or the men who drive the cars with either 
term. The emphasis in automobile racing 
definitely lies with the car and its mechani- 
cal parts, not with the training or physio- 
logical functioning of the individual who 
operates it. 

Certainly we must maintain the concept 
that an athlete is one who is trained to take 
part in an activity, the outcome of which 
will be determined by his own skills, fitness 
and preparation. 

1.. tRMN WiLllAMS 

RichntonJ 


MOONSTRUCK 

Sirs: 

You really know how to hurt a guy, don't 
you? After reading Coles Phini/.y's article 
on Tom John.ston’s Caribbean home. Moon- 
hole (Two Reheh with a l.tiveli Cause, 
Feb. 27), how can anyone ever be satisfied 
with four walls again? I thoroughly enjoyed 
your article, and 1 will forever be Uxiking 
for my own Moonholc. 

J AMIS \ . Mosi R 

Needles. Calif. 

GREENE ANO SMYTHE 

Sirs; 

Congratulations to Tom Brody on a great 
article about a great runner. Charlie (irecne 
t7V.vi/ l.usi F It for Easy, Btihy’, March 6). 
When Fasy, F.xcellent, Extraordinary Char- 
lie captures the world marks for the 60- and 
100-yard dashes I can just imagine how 
those upturned thumbs of his will appear 
ahead of the pack as he glides past. 

OaMU LlCllltMltR(> 

Hempstead, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Your article on Charlie Giecnc was very 
interesting. However, one thing puzzles me. 
In one of your closing paragraphs it was 
pointed out that Tommie Smith "zooincd 
by" Greene on the anchor leg of a 440 relay - 
If Greene is so fast, how could this possibly 
have happened? I believe the answer is fair- 
ly obvious: Tommie Smith is faster than 
Charlie Greene with an F. 

I5avio Svvumy 

Berkeley. Calif. 

NEXT QUESTION 

Sirs; 

Although Frank Deford's article (In 
Search of Naisniilh's Came, March ft) failed 
to answer the questions it proposed to an- 
swer, it Uul answer some of the questions I 
had about basketball. Among them: 

1 ) Is there a Helps Scify l.aundcreiic in 
Richmond, Ky.? 

2) Arc pompon girls the same as cheer- 
leaders, and d(KS he really think the Kansas 
girls are more beautiful than California 
girls? 

3) Should Negro players stage a sit-in on 
college-basketball benches? (Perhaps if De- 
ford had spent less time ogling the pompon 
girls, he would have noticed Negroes on 
both the Kansas and Missouri benches.) 

4) Is Spuris Illosthaii o putting us on? 

MiKt Andirsin 

Lawrence, Kans. 

Sirs: 

In between the Hcipy Scify l.aundcrcite 
and H. A. Diddlc's lipstick murks, the fleet 


Gingerbread Man and the Frankie Avalon 
cheerleaders was an interesting basketball 
story . 

Richard Brinnir 

Berea, Ohio 

THIS WEEK: JOPLIN 

Sirs: 

You stated in your last issue (ProPLF, 
March 13) that the Celebrities An Exhibit 
wpshcrcai Newman'sdepartment store re- 
cently when, in fact, we are having it this 
week. 

W. S. Schw ab Jr. 

Joplin. Mo. 

• The latest word is that the show runs 
March 14 through March 18. — ED. 

ENTER MUIRHEAO 

Sirs: 

It was not my intention to appear deroga- 
tory to the late .Architect Dick Wilson in the 
article you published on the new golf course 
architecture (Aen Tul.tls for an Old Art, 
I cb. 20). In my opinion Mr. Wilson was not 
an innovator, but there has always been 
room for llrst-ratc eclecticism and 1 always 
thought that, when he was at his best, hts 
courses were magniticcni. It is true, however, 
that he applied the same type of greens and 
traps to every site that he worked with. 

Also, if I said I might be in a position to 
be patronizing in two or three years, I was 
not in complete command of what came out. 
Anyway, 1 withdraw- the remark nobody 
ever has a right to be patronizing. 

Unfortunately, anyone can call himself a 
golf course architect and everyone is begin- 
ning to do so. The vast majority of the gcmlc- 
nven masquerading under this title arc un- 
believably poorly equipped in both talent 
and (raining to undertake the work. 

As far as reader R. W. Beaty's comment 
about Architect Robert Trent Jones (lytH 
Hoi [, March 6) is concerned. Mr. Jones does 
get wonderful sites to work with, and he 
docs a careful job of course layout. However, 
the public still confuses him with (he great 
golfer, Robert Tyre Jones, who is. as some 
of us are aware, an entirely different person. 
This hardly seems fair to me, even if it is not 
his fault. I mean Robert Trent Smith simply 
does not evoke the same aura. 

DrsMOND Muirhfad 
Newport Beach, Calif. 

Sirs: 

It IS nice to SL‘e an artist of the proven 
quality of Desmond Muirhead enter a stag- 
nant field like golf course architecture. 

Raphapi S. Soriano 
Architect 
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Here’s why our 
agents are tops 
in their class. 


We could say we don’t like 
to brag, but.., 

But we do. We’re proud. Our 
Agents are forever winning 
professional awards. Far, far 
more than their share. 

Why? Well, we do choose them 
carefully, train them well, and 
they spend full time at the job. 

These things all help. 

But most of them reach the top 
through hard work. Many regularly 
burn the midnight oil. Voluntarily. 

They keep up with their field so 
they can do a better job for 
their clients. Good Agents. 

Would you like to talk insurance 
with one of our "honors graduates”? 
Just call the New York Life office 
nearest you. 

New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Ave„ New York, N.Y. 10010 
Life, Group and Health Insurance, 
Annuities, Pension Plans 



HOW? 

By using my new Percussion- 
Center 7™ Irons, which I am 
convinced are the longest hitting 
irons ever made. Percussion- 
Center 7 Irons incorporate a pre- 
cisely engineered balancing of 
head weight distribution, swing 
weight, shaft flex, inertia and 
kinetic energy. The resulting 
added power lets you take a club 
less for consistently greater dis- 
tance and finer control than with 
any other iron. 


Go by your Coif Professional 
Shop and try new Percussion- 
Center 7 Irons for yourself. 
You will recognize at once 
how their added playabil- 
ity can help your game. 




19TN HOLC fonlmufd 
BOXING BALUOT 

Sin.; 

I disagree with Charlie W. Stovall's sug- 
gestion (I9 tm Hoi t. Feb, 27) that ihc score 
be posted bciwccn rounds in a boxing match. 
I think that the present system is superior 
for two reasons. 

First, lime isn't wasted arguing in the 
middle of a bout because of a dispute be- 
tween the boxer or his handlers and the 
judges over the score. Second, the boxer's 
concentration on beating his opponent is not 
broken. A boxer, under the present system, 
may think he is ahead, but rarely is he sure 
enough of his lead to stall and clinch in the 
last few rounds. 

Who knows, if Notre Dame hadn't known 
the score toward the end of its football game 
against Michigan State, it might have gone 
for the win. 

Hob Dxily 

San Marino, Calif. 


Sirs; 

I suggest that, since the next Clay fight 
will be on television, we could just have 
one round of boxing and then let the net- 
work pul the results through a computer 
and tell us who's going to w in, just like they 
do during the elections. 

R. V. McGrmii 

Champaign. III. 

SHORT LONG STORY 

Sirs: 

li was wiih interest and amusement that I 
read the letter from Rill Long ( 1*^111 Hoii, 
Feb. 27). Eleiog only 5' I'. Bill must cer- 
tainly have to bustle to slay with his larger 
eighth-grade teammates. But I believe Bill 
and other "shorties" among your readers 
might find this equally interesting. 

On Feb. 25 Texas Wesicm students 
named their MVP for Ihc 1966 67 basket- 
ball season. 1 he player selected has been de- 
scribed by one coach as "one of the greatest 
outside shooters in the countrv." and a 
sportswnler has called him "the indispensa- 
ble player." He bombs in set shots from 30 
feet and jumpers from 20. On a fast break, 
he drives the lane and "dunks it." 

Since he is a guard, he is principally a 
playmakcr. At this he is without equal. He 
passes a basketball the way Sandy Koufax 
throws a baseball. When he feeds inside, his 
fakes arc flawless, and the points mount up 
as the percentage shots are played. Yet, he 
is second (to David "Big Daddy" Lunin) 
in scoring and has the highest single-game 
score of any team member (34 points). 

Everyone knows that to play for a nation- 
al champion (NCAA 1966), you have to be a 
"big man." and "Wee" Willie Worsley is — 
though he views the hardboard circuit from 
a majestic height of only 5' 6 I/ 2 '. 

Bonnv D. Wm.s 

Alamogordo. N. Mex. 
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EDITORIAL & ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

Sports Illustratfd, 

Time & Life Building. 
Rockefeller Center, 

New York. New York 10020. 

Time Inc. also publishes Time, Lirf, 
Fortune and, in conjunction with its 
subsidiaries, the International edi- 
liorts of Time and Life. Chairman of 
the Board, Andrew Heiskcll; Chair- 
man, Executive Committee, Roy E. 
Larsen; Chairman, Finance Com- 
mittee. Charles L. Stillman: Presi- 
dent, James A. Linen; Executive Vice 
President and Treasurer, D. W. 
Brumbaugh; Senior Vice President, 
Bernhard M Auer; Vice President 
and Secretary. Bernard Barnes; Vice 
President and As.sistani to the Presi- 
dent, Arnold W. Carlson; Vice Presi- 
dent and Comptroller. John F. Har- 
vey; Vice Presidents. Charles A. 
Adams, Rhcil Austell, Edgar R, 
Baker. Charles B. Bear, Clay Buck- 
hout, R. M. Buckley, Charles L. 
Gleason Jr.. John L. Hallenbcck, 
Jerome S. Hardy, Sidney L. James, 
Arthur W. Keylor, Henry Luce HI, 
Ralph D, Paine Jr, Weston C. Pullen 
Jr.. Herbert .Schut/, James R. Sbepicy. 
Garry Valk; Assistant Comptroller 
and Assistant Secretary, Curtis C. 
Messingcr; Assistant Treasurers, W. 
G. Davis, Evan S. Ingels, Richard B. 
McKeough, Assistant Secretary, 
William E. Bishop. 


Sports Illustrated 

SUBSCRIPTION 

SERVICE 

1 T 0 write aboui your vulMicripiion: change of 
oUdress. billing, adjuviment. compluini. or 

SHORTS*l LrUSTRATliO 

540 N. Miehiun Ave., ('hicagn. III. 6061 1 

ChaMcs A. Adami, Vice Prciidenl 

Alhii h pre\rm aibireti lahrl in upae* Mow, 

ihli n-ltl help u% kleniify ytm iiukkiy and m euralely. 


2 


/<) order a new suhscrlpiion: check t>o»: 
O new. IJ renewal. Use form below for »out 
addrcM. Mail 10 SPORTS ILLUStKAtbP 
a( iJdresi aivcn ab<>'e. Rale-,: Cnnltncntal U.S. 

I yr SR.OO. Alaska. Canada. Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico -I yriSiO.OO. Military [>ervonnel any- 
where in the world; I yr/$6.00. AH olhert I >r/ 
$14.00. 


When yiMi are mi’ilnx. plcavc goe us five w«ki 
nolice. iVinl your name and new addrcM and 
Zio Code number below and mail 10 SPDKtS 
ILLUSTRATLO SUBSCRIPtlON SI RVICL 
at addrevv given above. Ptcjvc mile your tele- 
phone number below. 





>00 Ijuvs are always on 
the^ite Horse 


H you haven’t tried White Horse, 
it’s time you were enlij*htened. This 
is a different breed of Scotch. One 
that always carries you lightly. Subtle 
Smooth. Persuasive.Coine on upon 
the White Horse, where the j*ood 
taste is. Where the Good Guys are. 








Come to where the flavor is. Come to Marlboro Country. 



